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vith arms folded and both feet on the table 


Po be Joval toa great putation harder task. It means equalling each day the highest 


standard one has set oneself in the past: that is. making one’s utmost one’s usual 


lor an individual, concerned only with the single thread of his life. such an achievement 
is dificult enough. For an industry which turns out, say, thousands of tons of its 
products each hour, it involves both a jealous vigilance over quality and a never-ending 


search for wavs of raising it. Without such vigilanee and such a seareh. the hardest-won 


reputation would not last long 


Second best looks after itself; but a great reputation is made again each day. 


THOMAS FULLER (1654-17 
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r is no paradox that President Eisenhower has become, as_ issue, rather than as the instrument of active anti- 


it were, tougher and more moderate at the same time. 

One of the memorable remarks at last week’s press 

conference, when the President announced the signing of 
the Formosa treaty, was his statement that so long as the 
United States looked to its armed preparedness it could afford 
to be more patient than weaker nations. In human terms the 
same thought might apply to the President himself, whose 
manifest accretion of confidence has of late been increasingly 
expressed in words of wisdom and restraint. He cannot desire 
a split with Senator Knowland and the Republican right wing, 
yet his choice of *‘ the hard way’ for American foreign policy 
is an open rebuke to the calls for a blockade of China and the 
severance of relations with Russia—the fatefully easy way of 
demagogy. It is a summons to a policy and away from a series 
of self-isolating gestures. 

The place of the Formosa treaty in such a policy was not 
explicitly stated at the President’s weekly conference. But it 
can be examined. There is significance in the very fact that 
Formosa was ignored as a potential casus belli in the 
Presidential dissertation on the slow road towards true peace. 
The positive aspect of a newly developing American foreign 
policy was seen in the emphasis on the vital importance of 
Western unity and in the refusal to be provoked by deliberate 
Communist efforts to break that unity. This does not mean 
any concessions to Peking in the matter of recognition. But 
the theme of patience, the resolve that ‘ we owe it to ourselves 
and the world to explore every possible peaceable means of 
settling differences,’ the hint (just after a conversation with 
Mr. Bohlen, his Ambassador in Moscow) that co-ordination 
between Russia and China is not necessarily complete, and the 
calm recognition that American intentions, though themselves 


honest, may sometimes be honestly questioned by their 
Opponents—all these things add up to a virtual rejection of 
the Far Eastern policy with which the Republican 


Administration took office nearly two years ago. 
This means that Formosa is now regarded as a distinct 


Communist intentions, if and when the occasion arose, on 
the Chinese mainland. The Mutual Security Pact signed 
between the United States and Nationalist China could be 
seen as * taking the wraps off Chiang’ in the sense that it leaves 
him free to attack Communist China by himself: yet even 
here it seems that the working rules which have not yet been 
framed for the pact’s observance depend upon pressure now 
being put upon Chiang Kai-shek to refrain from such action. 
The off-shore islands, whatever their strategic value, are not 
seen as part of the Formosa problem. That problem, thorny 
as it is, is much more likely to be solved eventually in isolation, 
possibly through the United Nations, than by playing into the 
hands of the specious Peking diplomacy that thrives on 
‘American aggression.’ 


Airmen as Spies 

The main occasion of President Eisenhower's assured but 
extempore address was something so deeply felt in the United 
States that it gave his words even greater importance—the 
imprisonment in China of thirteen American subjects. Of 
these it is the eleven airmen, captured in uniform while on duty 
with the United Nations forces, that form the subject of the 
joint appeal to the Secretary-General by the sixteen combatant 
nations. The choice of the United Nations as the forum for 
this essential protest was dignified, right, and as shrewdly aimed 
at Peking’s sensibilities (if that be the word) as a threat of 
blockade or other unilateral action could have been. It is 
quite irrelevant to suggest, as one opposition member attempted 
to suggest in a Parliamentary question here, that nations do 
employ spies after all, for Peking’s choice of victims is 
indefensible. Nevertheless, it should be understood. The 
maintenance of internal tension is essential to the dynamics of 
dictatorship—so essential that the Chinese Communist regime 
is prepared to demonstrate its own vulnerability by regular 
reiteration of the menace of spies and saboteurs. 
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Mr. Strydom’s Programme 
Our South African Correspondent writes: 

Will Mr. Strydom, to take the three main po-nts of his 
programme, proceed at once to carve out a repubhc within or 
outside the Commonwealth; pursue relentlessly the theory of 
apartheid; and seek jealously to safeguard Parliament's 
‘sovereignty’? Of these three points, the last has the most 
immediate importance. Mr. Strydom will subscribe forcefully 
to apartheid, to the complete segregation of black and white, 
except where the black man’s labour is needed; but the facts 
of the nation’s life still make this policy almost impossible to 
put into effect. The republic too he must leave to evolve, as 
he hopes, of itself. Neither the monarchy nor the English 
language can be hounded out, and this he recognises. He puts 
his trust in time. and the numerical growth of the Afrikaner. 

The first two issues, then, may not Come to a climax now. 
But the third, that of the courts, may come up at once. Mr. 
Strydom may revive the Appellate Division Bill, put into cold 
storage by Dr, Malan, which would create, in add.tion to courts 
of civil and criminal appeal. a court of constitutional appeal, 
whose members could be relied upon to interpret the law the 
Nationalist political way. His object would be to see that 
Parliament could not be challenged. even though it may, for 
example, choose to deprive the Cape Coloureds of their 
standing on the common voters roll by a straight majority, 
and not a two-thirds majority. , 

If this does happen, the country next year will be plunged 
again into the rancour of controversy. In which case the 
United Party, the official Opposition, may all at once acquire a 
new vibrancy. The party has tried five times to cohere on a 
policy for governing the Native, culminating in the congress 
at Bloemfontein in November where it made anoijher slight 
move towards more liberalism, and therefore away from the 
Nationalists. But this is slippery ground; defending the 
inviolability of the courts should offer a much firmer hold- 
one that all its members can grasp. On African affairs, and 
perhaps also on a republic, the party as a whole will never 
agree; but on the courts it can. Mr. Strydom may thus 
indirectly give the Opposition new strength. 


The French Demarche 


Everything that has happened since agreement on West 
European union and defence Was reached at the London and 
Paris meetings, and every Soviet approach, whether ostensibly 
less or more menacing, emphasises that the policy of * ratify 
first” is the right and only one. Only if a * parallel’ progress 
on ratification and new talks with Moscow can comprehend 
that principle can it be of any service. M. Mendes-France 
accepted this position when he told the United Nations recently 
that he had selected next May as the time for a possible four- 
power meeting in Paris because by then the agreements would 
have been ratified — as is certainly the case with France.” Thus 
it is fair to see French enquiries in Moscow on the prospects 
of an Austrian treaty, with the accompanying suggestion of an 
extended time-limit for the withdrawal of troops, as a move 
designed to satisfy both the French Premier’s fiair for the 
slightly audacious initiative and his calculations of the mood of 
the Assembly which has to implement his undertaking on 
ratification. Moscow will naturally hope to turn the gesture 
in the opposite direction. That is the danger, and the more 
openly it 1s seen the greater are the chances that M. Mendés- 
France's latest move will come off 


Objections in Kenya 

The problems and prospects of inter-racial adjustment in 
Kenya may well have obscured the fact that the British 
community is itself divided on the subject of the Lyttelton 
settlement. This plan, introducing an African and two Asian 


Ministers to the Government with three compensating appoint- 
ments of Europeans, was accepted after earnest discussion in 
Nairobi 


‘accepted.’ as Mr. Blundell would say, who has been 
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speaking on Kenya’s affairs in London: * imposed,’ replies Dr 
Christopher Wilson, who has in recent years taken a Prominent 
part in Kenya’s affairs but is a member of no political part, 
and is therefore not bound by the agreement on a party Ao. 
during the experimental period of the Lyttelton plan. pr 
Wilson and those who think like him have objections fa 
principle to the multi-racial approach to Kenya‘s development 
problems which they hold can only be met in the interests of 
all at this stage by firm British (local) control of the colony's 
economy. They object to * premature’ African advancement 
but they object still more to the eniry into government of the 
‘alien Asian clement.” Nobody knows, for Mr. Nehru himself 
has not really made clear, what Indian policy is in relation to 
Africa, but there is at least an argument that the Asian element 
in Kenya would become less * alien * by being associated with 
the government of the land they live and work in. There js 
no doubt, however, that the multi-racial idea is going to be 
expensive if it is to be fully worked out in a colony already 
under severe financial strain. Since the European community 
has always been the main contributor to Kenya’s revenues, 
the opponents of the Lyttelton settlement feel that the call for 
‘a super-Geddes axe * is the strongest card in their hands 


Markyate in Action 


The narrow high street of Markyate in Hertfordshire forms 
part of the old Watling Street, and the London to Birmingham 
main road runs along it for about a mile and a quarter. Heavy 
traflic scrapes along a street barely wide enough to hold it, 
often brushing the walls of the houses over a footpath no more 
than two feet three inches wide. The inhabitants of Markyate 
do not like sleeping in their front rooms. Apart from the 
noise, there is always the risk of a heavy lorry crashing through 
the wall. In the last year the police have brought seventy-one 
summonses against drivers for speeding in this stretch of road, 
but in the same period there have been four serious accidents, 
one fatal. Small wonder that the inhabitants of Markyate have 
decided to impose their own speed limit until a by-pass is built. 
Their methods—loudspeaker appeals, posters, signs, and so on 

may not be * official.” but they are at least more effective 
than the shadow-boxing with the idea of a by-pass which has 
been going on at the Ministry of Transport and in the com- 
mittees of the Hertfordshire County Council ever since 1940 
Over fourteen years have passed since it was decided to build 
this mile and a quarter of road, and, though the war may 
account for some of that time, official delays and lack of a 
sense of urgency account for far more of it. For the case of 
Markyate is typical of the dilatory tactics pursued generally 
over the roads. Road traffic in and out of London, for 
example, faces what might well become a break-down. In this 
situation how inadequate Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s plans for new 
roads appear. 


Out of Sight 


On April 23 last the Spectator published a review of a book 
entitled Children of the New Estate. The review attracted 
some attention, since it drew to public notice a book which 
possessed the great merit of saying publicly what very large 
numbers of people are saying privately, ‘in confidence,’ and 
behind locked doors. It was, in a sense, an attack upon what 
might fairly be called the new governing class, the people who 
live in ‘ the comfortable, semi-detached, scarlet-roofed dwelling, 
with its well-kept littl garden, bathroom, kitchen, living rooms, 
all compact and easy to keep clean.’ It attacked this class 
at its most vulnerable point—its children, who come from * the 
sort of homes for which the planners plan,” and who (accord- 
ing to Miss Kendon), co-operative, easy-going, charming 4s 
they are, lack something which has, up to the Fifties, been 
considered essential in the people who rule England. Miss 
Kendon calls this lack *a sturdy British backbone,’ and she 
has now compressed into an article some of the substance of 
her book, together with some later reflections upon its material. 
This article appears on another page. Are these charges true ? 
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Is there really something seriously wrong with the children 
of Sergeant Pilot Len and W. O. Gillian ? Or is this a Public 
School, Upper Class, Tory libel upon the new Elizabethans of 
the Inner-Outer Suburbs ? One thing is pretty sure: no more 
important question has ever troubled the minds of the people 
(whoever they may be) who, over the next twenty years, are 
going to be responsible for this country. 


Comrades 


The workers in the Staveley Iron and Chemical Company 
near Chesterfield, who have decided that Mr. Ron Hewitt 
should be sent to Coventry for another stretch, are slowly being 
defeated. Each time that they have to re-impose their sentence 
it becomes less and less defensible. Mr. Ron Hewitt, by a 
most impressive display of human dignity, is showing his 
fellows up for what they are: the petty tyrants of their day. 
His only crime was that, as a member of one union, he refused 
to join a one day token strike called by another, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. Mr. Boyce, the district 
secretary of the AEU, is reported to have said that ‘ It’s none 
of the public’s business.” For that he has only Mr. Hewitt to 
thank. The last notorious occasion on which a man was sent 
to Coventry, he committed suicide. Meanwhile, the unions 
wonder why their power is distrusted. 


Political Commentary 


Tue significant fact about the richly comic episode of the 
1945 telegram is that it has had not the slightest effect on the 
position of Sir Winston Churchill. The gentlemanly charges 
of senility which have been thrown at his head—openly by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, in sly undertones by The Times—have 
left no mark. Even the Conservative members of Parliament 
who are usually most ready to seize any stick to beat their 
leader have realised that this one would break in their hands. 
No prophecy could have been wider of the mark than Mr. 
Hector McNeil’s suggestion that the movement in the Con- 
servative Party to oust the Prime Minister would now gather 
strength. There have seldom been fewer murmurings against 
him in the Conservative Party, whose members, like the 
country at large, are content to enjoy the picture of Lord 
Montgomery searching in his attic, through the faded photo- 
graphs of Liineberg Heath, through the old stirring Orders of 
the Day, in the hope of finding a telegram which may (or may 
not) be among the trophies. It is almost too funny for words, 
certainly too funny to be made into a serious political issue 
Mr. Attlee, for one, realised this from the start, and he has 
himself added to the humour of the situation by his contemp- 
tuous handling of the Parliamentary Labour Party. There is 
no doubt that last week he left the meeting of the Party with 
the impression that he would, however reluctantly, raise the 
question of the telegram during Monday's debate on the 
Address. In the event he said nothing at all. And now, from 
Nairobi, has come Sir Hartley Shawcross’s defence of the 
Prime Minister. The poor Labour Party! [t is divided even 
when Sir Winston Churchill drops a brick. 
+ 
It seems doubtful, too, whether it is going to be able to hold 
together over the more serious question of the increased 
contributions to National Insurance. The apparent coincidence 
# the views of the TUC and those of the left wing in the 
Labour Party should not be allowed to deceive. At most it is 
only a coincidence and not an agreement. The attitude 
of Mr. Bevan and his followers recalls the first struggle in the 
Labour Party over exactly this question. It was before the 
1914-18 war, when the insurance schemes were being intro- 
duced for the first time, and they provoked one of the most 
important divisions in the early days of the Labour Party. The 
theoretical Socialists, led at the time by Philip Snowden, argued 
that contributory schemes should be opposed. There is no 
doubt that Snowden and his colleagues were right, from the 
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strictly Socialist point of view. Contributory insurance schemes 
are not only a non-Socialist conception but a definitely anti- 
Socialist conception. Snowden was defeated, and it is barely 
too much to say that from that moment there ceased to be 
any possibility of the Labour Party ever committing itself to 
a genuinely Socialist policy. But the Socialist campaign has 
gone on within its body, and the attack by the left wing of the 
Labour MPs on the increased contributions is inspired by this 
fundamental Socialist objection to contributory schemes as 
such. This is not true of the attitude of the TUC, which is 
merely asking for a restoration of the cut in the Exchequer 
grant which would in its turn affect the size of employees’ 
contributions. The TUC is primarily concerned with the size 
of the Exchequer grani, only incidentally with the question of 
contributions. 
. 

The size of the increased benefits which the Government is 
offering has put the Labour Party in a fix. It dare not delay, 
or even appear to delay, the passage of the Bill: hence the 
decision of the Parliamentary Labour Party, against the advice 
of Mr. Bevan, not to oppose the Bill on second reading, but 
merely to move amenc-nents in committee or to the financial 
*resolution. It is significant that neither Mr. Gaitskell nor Mr. 
Griffiths have yet shown any eagerness to join the attack on 
the Government’s proposals, when, as the former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the former Miniser of National Insurance, 
they should provide its spear-point. No doubt, of course, they 
will join it. But Mr. Gaitskell, who is a man of much firmer 
opinions than Mr. Griffiths, has always believed that the main 
danger of Bevanism is not that it might commit a future 
Labour Government to extravagant projects of nationalisation 

he was right in this, as Challenge to Britain shows—but that 
it might commit it to financially insupportable schemes of social 
welfare. It will not be an enthusiastic Mr. Gaitskell who will 
argue the case for an increase in the Exchequer grant, and he 
will certainly give no welcome to the views of Mr. Bevan. 
Once again the Labour Party is going to be actually, even if 
not superficially, divided on a major political issue. The 
attitude of the TUC may provide some common ground on 
which all sections may stand, but it will be far too small a plot 
from which to launch a full-scale assault on the Government. 
In the country, moreover, the fact of the increased benefits is 
going to loom much larger than the debate about the size of 
the contributions. 

7 

On this, as on so much else, the Labour Party suffers from 
having no clear idea of what it wants to do when it is again 
back in power. In the debate on the Address, Mr. Crookshank 
was able to make sport of the Opposition’s amendment about 
the removal of controls. Again and again, in his almost 
forgotten debating manner of the days before the war, he 
asked the Opposition to answer his question, whether they 
intended to re-impose the controls which the Conservative 
Government has removed. There was no answer. Again, it 
is only Mr. Gaitskell among the Opposition leaders who has 
been frank enough to face this question openly. (His party 
piece on Tuesday should not be taken too seriously.) As long 
as two years ago he was asking the Labour Party to face up 
to its predicament on this question: to realise that the country 
is enjoying its increased freedom of choice, even though this 
may mean higher costs: that this freedom has been made 
possible only by certain financial and economic policies which 
the Labour Party in the past rejected; and that if it is not going 
to re-impose the old controls it must do some candid re-thinking 
about the fundamentals of its financial and economic policies. 
This re-thinking has not been done, and it has not been done 
in any other important field of political controversy. The 
answer for an Opposition in such a case ? To make as much 
fuss as possible about day-to-day trivia: the nine-year old 
telegram, for example, and the writ for a by-election which 
everyone expected, and which any efficient party organisation 
would have been ready for. As Sir Winston Churchill said, 
some people are hard up for things to talk about. 
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POLITICS AND PENSIONS 


I is now virtually certain that the Government will achieve 

the object which it set itself in thematter of pensions. The 

Bill will be passed through Parliament by Christmas. It 
will, of course, do no one any good for several months, nor 
will its impact on the wage-earner’s pocket in terms of in- 
creased contributions become apparent until June. To people 
who do not understand democracy, all this is a little ironical. 
The original impetus came from the demand, which it would 
have been administratively impossible to satisfy, that some- 
thing should be done for the old people this winter and par- 
ticularly in time for the Christmas festivities. Given that this 
was impracticable, the need for all this urgency is not quite 
obvious. The Government Actuary’s Report, the Phillips 
Committee’s Report, the enquiry conducted at the behest of 
the Watkinson Committee into the reasons for retirement, have 
all had to be digested, in some cases apparently pre-digested, 
by the Government at high speed. A simple Bill has beerf 
drafted on a highly complicated issue, and Parliament will now 
be plunged into statistical controversy. All this will be done 
in theory to satisfy the feeling that if a Christmas present is 
impossible, then at least a shopping token should be given 
which can be cashed in the spring. In reality, it is the retro- 
spective price for the victory at West Derby. 

One difficulty has been neatly overcome: one of the Govern- 
ment’s strongest arguments a week or so ago was that the 
condition of the most impoverished old people could only have 
been improved by an increase in National Assistance for which 
the Opposition did not ask and which could not be brought 
about without the recommendation of the National Assistance 
Board, an institution which in principle is outside politics. 
[he argument served its purpose, but had the difficulty of 
waiting for the National Assistance Board been really insuper- 
able, the Government would have had to introduce and explain 
away a Bill which would have had the effect of making every- 
body pay more, increasing the retirement pensions of the 
relatively well-off and simply transferring the most needy and 
presumably the most vociferous section of the elderly popula- 
tion from assistance to the pension scheme. Someone must 
have told the National Assistance Board that a recommenda- 
tion for increased assistance might have a favourable reception 
from the Treasury, and it has accordingly recommended an 
increase, thereby enabling the Government's Bill to make at 
least some sense. What the exact effect of this increase in 
National Assistance will be cannot at present be known. It 
will come into effect in February; some people who receive it 
then will lose it in April when they get the increased retiring 
pension, and this no doubt will be a source of bewilderment 
and disappointment; but others will remain within the range 
of assistance, and get the full benefit of the measure. What 
has happened is that the conception of what constitutes sub- 
sistence has changed, as it is under constant pressure to change; 
it is a political idea and must perforce depend upon the 
exigencies of politics, unless and until some means can be 
found of taking the details of welfare outside the range of 
political controversy, an event on which the future of democracy 
may depend but which it is beyond the imagination to conceive. 

The debate in Parliament will rage round the increased con- 
tributions, and will be largely incomprehensible to the layman. 
rhe salient question of whether the country can afford the 
provision for old age, unemployment and sickness benefit now 
intended will almost certainly not be squarely faced. The 
contributions of employer and employee and the regular con- 
tribution of the Exchequer are based on an actuarial assessment 
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which assumes that people enter the scheme at 16. The defig; 
which under the old rates was bound to arise from the fact that 
in 1946 people who had contributed very little were admitted 
to the benefits, will thus be vastly increased. The Government 
Actuary’s Report on the Financial Provisions of the Bill shows 
that the deficits will now rise from £1 million in 1955-56 tg 
£424 million in 1979-80. The load will never be y holly 
removed; it will have to be financed out of taxation. 


It is at this stage that Mr. Micawber’s dictum, which now 
accounts for about half the discussion of domestic Politics 
comes into play. The assumption is that, what with atomic 
energy and Mr. Butler’s new spirit of enterprise, the National 
income will vastly increase over the next quarter of a century, 
and will be perfectly adequate to meet all demands upon it 
Such estimates, however, are intensely speculative. They leayg 
out, for a start, the opposite effects which atomic energy may 
well produce in the next quarter of a century, and, if it by 
objected that assuming that all or most of us are dead ther 
will be little need to worry about old age pensions, they stil] 
leave out some pressing if more prosaic considerations, Ong 
of the factors which may increase the natjonal income js the 
willingness and ability of industry to invest in new devices, 
and the willingness of all ranks of labour to work hardeg, 
These factors depend at least in part on the financial prospects 
of investment and the real rewards of effort, which in tum 
depend very largely on the extent of direct taxation. If the 
social services demand a steadily increasing measure of such 
taxation, the vast expansion in the national wealth needed to 
sustain them will not come about. The Government's pensioa 
scheme is in essence a plan for transferring money from th 
pockets of those who carn to those who do not, and this ig 
something about which those who earn will have something to 
say. Wage demands will certainly absorb a high proportion 
of the results of increased productivity. At the same time, no 
doubt, the new Malthusian law by which expectation con 
stantly presses on resources will be at work, and our conception 
of subsistence will always be in process of being revised 
upwards. There will also be some more by-clections in the 
next quarter of a century. Every increase in pensions may be 
accompanied by an increase in contribution, but since contre 
butions will not be retroactive, fresh deficits will be accumulated, 


a eeomeatel 


In short, what the present position called for was not 4 
patched-up expedient but a deliberate and considered piece of 
legislation of a kind which must one day be forthcoming. All 
the most urgent questions are still unanswered: the proposal 
of the Phillips Committee that the age at which retirement 
pensions are paid should be raised in order to discourage eatly 
retirement is swept aside, although the country certainly cannot 
afford to maintain anyone of 65 who is capable of working. 
[he astonishing fact also revealed by the Phillips Committee, 
that about cight million people are already covered by super 
annuation schemes in industry and the public services, and some 
people are getting from this source and from the national 
retiring pension almost as much as they earned when working, 
is also overlooked. It is essential that some relationship should 
be established between these occupational schemes and the 
public scheme and ane method, excluded by current prejudices 
and political promises, is the introduction of some form of 
means test for the provision of national retiring pensions. 
Another long-term possibility which has been more than once 
canvassed by theorists who indulge the undemocratic vice of 
taking time off to think is a comprehensive plan in which 
occupational and national schemes might be amalgamated, and 
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which might have the added advantage of furthering the 
cherished Tory aim of administrative decentralisation. But 
this is to press the argument far beyond the realms of practical 
politics to which the Government has determined to confine 
itself. A costly and considered piece of legislation is being 
hurried through Parliament in obedience to a popular clamour 
which, as far as timing is concerned, is almost entirely senti- 
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mental in content. Politicians have to take notice of public 
opinion, but in wooing it they also have to control it, and this 
is what the Government through inadequate preparation and 
bad publicity has failed to do. Its fault is not more pardonable 
for being as usual less grievous than that of the Opposition, 
which, having made the demand for increased pensions, is 
shrinking from the implication of increased contributions. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N their attitude to the truth there has always been 

considerable variation between the nations of the world, 

and several of those on whom veracity already sat but 
lightly have now embraced Marxism, which does not recognise 
the existence of truth but only of a sort of processed and 
expendable substitute. M. Malik’s quibble about the Peking 
Government not being bound by the terms of the Korean 
Armistice because the Chinese forces in Korea were all 
volunteers was cynical to the point of frivolity. If a British 
or American spokesman had been obliged by the folly of his 
superiors to propound an argument so patently dishonest he 
would have felt uncomfortable about it. I am sure that 
M. Malik not only suffered no malaise but believed that he 
was scoring a useful point by calling attention to an aspect of 
the truth which had been overlooked. 


The Falsehood Stakes 

The Russians are the most unpredictable of liars, because 
it is often impossible to trace any connection at all between the 
lies they tell and the truth these lies are intended to conceal. 
With the Chinese you at least know that such a connection 
exists, however tortuous and abstruse it may be; but among the 
Russians, despite the sudden and disarming bursts of frankness 
with which they unburden their minds, you often have the 
feeling that you are doing one crossword puzzle with the clues 
belonging to another. The Germans, like the Japanese, lie 
readily and methodically but with only a clumsy cunning. The 
English, though capable of producing accomplished liars, 
forsake the truth with a bad conscience and a resultant lack 
of conviction; they have a dangerous but characteristic weak- 
ness for retaining, as a sort of talisman, little scraps of truth 
in a fabric of falsehood. Only the Irish lie in what may be 
called a lyrical way, soaring up from the truth like larks into 
the clear, pure air of fantasy. 


But For Whom... 

An advertisement for Carrington VC, a film which Miss 
Virginia Graham will review next week, prints the names 
of the stars in large letters and the names of the producer, 
director and screenplay-writer in smaller letters. It contains 
no reference to the authors of the play on which the film is 
based. Major-General and Mrs. Christie, who also wrote His 
Excellency, Grand National Night and other good plays, 
several of which were made into successful films, bear names 
which mean something in the entertainment world; and it seems 
odd that the film industry, which is always lamenting the lack 
of good writers with original ideas, should, when it finds them, 
be so loth to disclose its good fortune. 


Marriage a la Mode 

In a letter to the current issue of The Author Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson reopens a topic which periodically engages 
the distressed attention of the literary world. Can nothing, she 
asks, be done about the duplication or near-duplication of 
titles ? Last March she published a novel called An Impossible 
Marriage; and now two other talented ladies are about to 
delight their readers with works respectively entitled A Proper 
Marriage and The Imperfect Marriage. There is in fact— 


since there is no copyright in tities—-nothing that can be done 
about this. Anyone who selects a title less esoteric than (say) 
Dandruff and Galoshes or Too Few Axolotis runs the risk 
of quite unconsciously plagiarising, or being plagiarised by, 
somebody else. In a situation of this kind Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
once set us all an example of manly fortitude. In the preface 
to a novel called Summer Lightning he revealed with chagrin 
that after it had gone to the printers his publishers, both in 
London and New York, discovered that several other 
books bearing the same title were already on sale, or were 
about to appear, on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘1 can only 
hope,’ wrote Mr. Wodehouse with stoical humility, * that my 
little work may one day be accorded the honour of a place in 
an omnibus edition of The Hundred Best Books called 
“ Summer Lightning.” ’ 


Juggernaut 

I find something curiously evocative about the phrase, * the 
Tory machine,’ which one so often comes across in articles 
and speeches by Socialists. It conjures up a vision of hard- 
faced men cooking statistics in over-heated offices, of arrogant 
but very shrewd women working out campaigns of innuendo 
designed to destroy the credit of their opponesss, of soulless 
hirelings from the advertising world perfecting the meretricious 
amenities of a false Utopia. I see it as an immensely 
powerful organisation, its coffers crammed with tainted gold, 
its specious, ruthless agents everywhere, its fundamental 
cynicism too gross to be concealed. And when one comes 
across it in action—when, from behind a sparse zareba of 
evergreens on the stage of the village hall, the retired colonel 
rises to propose a vote of thanks to the speaker whose name 
has clearly slipped his memory, and the audience of a dozen 
or even more reluctantly take their hands out of their overcoat 
pockets and contribute a round of perfunctory applause—at 
moments like this one cannot withhold one’s admiration for the 
cunning with which the Tory machine hoodwinks the electorate 
into underrating its true maleficent power. 


The Stage-Struck Press 


I hear that Punch are planning to devise and produce a revue 
at a West End theatre next autumn. The sketches, lyrics and 
décor will be by the staff and regular contributors. Miss Vida 
Hope, who was responsible for The Boy Friend, will be the 
producer; and among those already active in this hopeful 
enterprise are Mr. Ronald Duncan and Mr. Wolf Mankowitz. 
The whole thing seems to me an admitable idea, and it will 
be interesting to see whether Punch’s example proves infectious. 
Newspapers and periodicals are, after all, always sponsoring 
exhibitions, sporting events and Himalayan expeditions and 
will soon be paying for television programmes; it seems odd, 
when you come to think of it, that none of them has ever 
ventured into show business before. It is true that few organs 
would find it as easy as Punch will to project their personality 
across the footlights, though the Daily Mirror could rely 
extensively on strip-tease, the Daily Worker would not have 
far to look for its theme-song, and a stunning spectacle, A/l 
the News On Ice, might be mounted from Printing House 
Square. As for the Spectator, I feel sure that we could manage 


a pantomime, or at least a harlequinade. 
STRIX 
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In Defence of the Unions 


By SIR VINCENT TEWSON 


CONOMISTS, journalists, and sociologists have been 

writing about trade unionism in this series. I am a 

trade unionist who wonders whether some of them have 
been discussing the same movement that I have known for 
the last forty years. In Mr. Wiles, the first contributor, I discern 
the fashionable criticism. We are too strong to be run out 
of business, so we are blamed for not being perfect. 

Not all the contributors carried on from these strange 
beginnings though they all wrote to a theme which answered 
the question before it was put-—not * Are Trade Unionists 
Working Hard Enough?’ but ‘More Work from Trade 
Unionists.” It was a gift to the minds of those fed on the 
horror-comic side of some industrial reporting. Workers 
slacking, others doing less than their best, so-called restrictive 
practices putting the brake on the enterprising, and in the 
background the union official and the shop steward making 
suspiciously sure that no one works himself out of a job. 
Grotesque as they are, the illusions stick. The follies, slackness 
and incompetence of a few can bring the blame on millions. 
And there are still plenty to see that they do. 

I am glad therefore that the tale of the success at Fawley 
was told again and I am glad to read a contributor exploding 
for readers of the Spectator the myth that Americans are 
supposed to work harder than anyone else in the world. They 
do not even think that themselves. A team of managers, 
technicians and trade unionists from the USA that visited our 
factories under the auspices.of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity told us bluntly that in terms of effort there 
was no difference between workers in the two countries. And 
it was not just face-saving, for some sixty British teams made 
up in a similar way to come back after a visit to America with 
the same opinion. But they did show convincingly that the 
British worker just does not have the same horse-power at 
his elbow nor can he call on so many machines. Who is to 
blame for this’? The trade unionist? And if Fawley had 
lessons for all sides of industry surely the biggest was for 
British management. 

I know as well as anybody that the trade union movement 
has its awkward squad—there are some of our people who have 
never adjusted themselves to these years of jobs for all, a fair 
measure of social security and an overriding need to look at 
their own living standards in terms of the way they work. 
They have brought with them out of the cruel days of 
unemployment resentment and distrust that cloud their vision 
and impedes the constructive use of our strength and advan- 
tages. They are a problem, but in the same way there is a 
problem with employers who are still content with the old 
methods, the old machines, the old markets and also with an 
inadequate rate of capital investment which is a body blow at 
Britain’s future. .Maybe we are too near to yesterday for all 
of us to be progressive. Some firms still shelter under the 
cosy illusions left by years of protection before the war and 
easy markets after it. Some trade unionists brought up on 
dramatic slogans and mass protests for some elementary rights 
are still spending their energies fighting the battles that have 
been won and influencing others to join them—all the time 
encouraged and manipulated by trouble-makers who exploit 
every dispute to make a bridgehead for Communism within 
our Movement. Fortunately their bark is worse than their 
bite— though I do not under-estimate them. 

So we come to the core of our trade union problem. We 
need to add to the common bond that grew out of sacrifice 
and struggle for elementary rights which have been won, new 
enthusiasms that keep us together in constructive service to 
our own people and to the community as a whole. The old 
banners that led the movement in the age of propaganda, 
sacrifice and struggle are on their own not enough to lead us 
into the years of responsibility. 


One line of our advance lies through our part in the Campaign 
that has done so much to raise the nation’s output in the 
post-war years and to make industrial efficiency not the guarded 
preserve of management but the common concern of us all 
Yet however wholehearted may be our interest and support 
we will never make unions just instruments for more produce 
tion. That is the totalitarian way. The almost exclusive job 
of the unions in Russia, China, and the other Iron Curtain 
countries is to ensure and enforce labour obedience to the 
State’s decrees. As free trade unions, independent alike of 
Government and employers, our course is naturally to Tecoge 
nise our self-interest but, because we are strong and numerous 
and responsible, to see it against the background fact that ig 
this competitive world we cannot separate our prosperity from 
that of the nation nor our standards from the way we earg 
them. We have said that in conference resolutions, and jn 
our share in the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, and 
the British Productivity Council. It is reflected in a silent revoly. 
tion in workers’ attitudes in firms all over the country, 

Ten years ago there were few trade union officials or shop 
stewards who understood the techniques of work-study but 
many whose instinctive impulse was to hail the advent of the 
production engineer as a return to the evils of Bedaux, the 
speed-up, redundancy, and the corroding suspicion that there 
would be more work for the same earnings. They neither 
reckoned with the new power that full employment gave to 
strong unions nor had they worked out how more efficient 
methods might lead to cheaper, easier, faster and better way 
of working. Today there are thousands of key personnel ig 
our factories who have no fear of a scientific study of their 
job. They have confidence in handling the manager’s proposals 
to introduce work study because they have been trained to 
know what he is talking about and to come back when necessary 
with ideas of their own. At the TUC’s own school at Clapham 
in London more than 600 union officials and workshop repre- 
sentatives from many sides of manufacturing industry have 
learnt the trade union implications of new managerial 
techniques; some unions like the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers, the Transport and General Workers, 
and the Amalgamated Engineering Union have organised 
courses for thousands of their officials and shop stewards; and 
at more advanced level some twenty-five top trade union 
negotiators have spent up to four months mastering modern 
techn:ques with first-rate firms of industrial consultants. All 
these developments add up to a substantial trade union invest- 
ment in industrial efficiency and put at the disposal of our 
members a quality of service it has never had before. 

This interest in industrial efficiency with its far-reaching 
impact on the growth of formal and informal consultation and 
on the strengthening of trade union life at the place of work, 
is, however, only one of many important and necessary functions 
of the work of our modern movement. Turn to the pages of the 
annual report of the TUC General Council and see the range 
of activities that touch almost every aspect of the nation’s 
life. Study the work of our Trades Councils and learn how 
many ordinary men and women all over the country are 
helping to share in the democracy of committees that bring 
our social services far closer to the lives of the people than 
if they were left entirely in the hands of bureaucrats, 

rhe trade union movement represents a distinct community 
of interest in society and we can make society happier and 
more just by expressing that interest. However good a 
government's legislation may be we cannot fall into the trap 
of democratic centralism by leaving its scope, content and 
administration solely to Parliament and the civil service. 
However successful may be the Chancellor's manipulation of 
our economic affairs to avoid a slump, the voluntary organisa- 
tion that is most affected by what he does must not waive its 
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We shall always need to express a‘ point of 
| and local level along with representatives of 
ensure that the laws and regulations are 
administered fairly, flexibly and humanely and that before they 
become 1aw they are framed with understanding. And we 
gre not alone in prizing the benefits of consultation. Ministers 
in each administration since the war have gone on record with 
thanks to the TUC for the way in which its specialised know- 
ledge and experience have been brought to bear on many issues. 

Trade unionism is meeting its new challenge faster than those 
who are rooted to yesterday or who do try to understand us 
are prepared lo concede. Some * spectators * call our Congress 
jull and, taking a hint, others think that trade unionism has lost 
its bite. The journalists sigh for a daily clash on_ the 
conference floor for that way lies ‘better copy than a well- 
informed debate on the scope of the industrial injuries scheme. 
The irresponsibles can dash off resolutions to change society 
overnight: they can satisfy their enthusiasm at the expense of 
exercising their responsibilities to make policy that is practical 
and realistic. These are the forces that hinder us. The vast 
majority of workers have a sense of proportion. Much thought 
has been given to the system of communication within our 
ranks—a very difficult task among eight millions—and we are 
continually developing our schemes of education in trade union 
and general subjects of all kinds. Each year sees more trade 
unionists going through TUC and union weekend and summer 
schools to learn about economics and social affairs: many of 
them go on to longer courses. They are the future leaders of 
a movement whose numbers and resources have grown steadily 
during the post-war years. In our workshops there is increasing 
trade union activity that proveriy directed can lead to wider 
industrial democracy and in our industry as a whole there is 
a peace based on the honouring of negotiated agreements for, 
despite much publicised unofficial disputes, the average time 
} lostthrough strikes has amounted in the post-war period to less 
# than one hour for each worker in a year. 

To point out these facts is not an indication of any * smug ° 
complacency. As the trade union movement has grown, so 
have its problems—in size, range and character. As a move- 
ment it is not perfect because it is so essentially human. 

I think, however, that I am entitled to point out these facts 
to justify a claim that we are a vigorous and forward-looking 
movement which serves its members and recognises its 
responsibility to society. They form a picture closer to my 
understanding and experience of the movement I have grown 
up with, a movement which to my mind rightly earns the pride 
of trade unionists and calls for some greater effort on the part 
of those with less intimate knowledge to understand what has 
been and is being accomplished. 
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Breezy Biographising 


ORD BEAVERBROOK has been said to have set his 
heart on the completion of three projects : first, the writing 
ot a life of himself, disguised as a life of Lloyd George: 
secondly, the writing of a life of himself, disguised as a life 
of Bonar Law; and thirdly. the writing of a life of himself. 
Mr. Frank Owen’s Llovd George, His Life and Times* might 
be said to fulfil the first aim admirably. He has not written 
a biography of Lleyd George which is any help towards under- 
standing either the man or his times. Comparisons are neces- 
sarv-it is Mr. Owen’s fault if they are invidious--and one 
cannot avoid setting this volume by Dr. Trevelyan’s life of one 
of Lloyd George’s early colleagues, Grey of Fallodon, or, 
which provides an even harsher contrast, by Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil’s life of Lord Salisbury; when this is done, Mr. Owen's 
failure to use to the full his opportunities. and the 1,025 boxes 
of the Lloyd George archives can be seen in the sharpest relief. 
The biographer must always be on guard against the temp- 
* Tempestuous Journey: Lloyd George, His Life and Times. By Frank 
(Hutchinson. 25s.) 
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tation to defer to the wishes or presumed wishes of those to 
whose generosity he owes the right of access to primary docu- 
ments, or to show too much respect for the sensibilities of 
surviving relatives of his subject. In both these respects, Mr. 
Owen gives the impression of having shown much less than the 
proper amount of vigilance. The archives now belong to Lord 
Beaverbrook, a proprietor with a stronger personality than, say, 
the British Museum, and the existence of the Dowager Countess 
Lloyd George must still further have increased Mr. Owen’s 
embarrassments. Moreover, his individual talents of historical 
and political judgement and his sense of literary style have 
unfortunately not offset these initial disadvantages. 
rhe place of honour—the word is not used ironically —which 
Mr. Owen gives in this volume to the newspaper proprietors 
has provoked some adverse comment. The roles of-Lord 
Northcliffe and Lord Beaverbrook are ludicrously exaggerated. 
Yet, in its unintended way, this is not wholly a misfortune. 
Lloyd George’s ultimate political importance is that he was the 
first statesman in this country who was really skilled at manipu- 
lating the new democracy; and, as an important part of this, 
he was the first to understand and make use of the power of 
the new popular newspapers. There is a revealing sentence in 
a letter to Lord Northcliffe, thanking him for his support during 
the Marconi scandal, which concludes: *... . I feel grateful 
for a great kindness done to me, for | know the power you 
wield.” No one, indeed, knew better. It was Asquith, I think, 
who, when urged to pay more attention to the newspapers on 
the ground that in the middle of all the rubbish there was 
usually something worth reading to be found, answered that 
he was not prepared to rake over a garbage heap every day in 
the hope of finding a pearl. Between the two attitudes lay 
irreconcilable conceptions of political function and honour. 

The conflict between the two was unavoidable. | once asked 
a former Liberal Minister why in 1916 he refused an invitation 
to join Lloyd George’s coalition. He replied that. although at 
the time he was prepared to concede that a stronger direction 
of the war effort was necded, he personally could not be an 
ex post facto party to the methods by which the change was 
made. This always seems to me the only civilised attitude it 
is possible to take to the conspiracy-—it was no less—against 
Asquith. The necessary changes could certainly have been 
made without offending the ordinary standards of political 
conduct if the main personality involved had not, as Mr. Owen 
implicitly allows (page 316), always had one eye cocked for the 
personal credit which any Ministerial office had to offer. Mr. 
Owen, one need barely say, relates the story of the summer 
and autumn of 1916 with a telling indifference to the charges 
of faithlessness and plotting which were brought against Lloyd 
George at the time and can still be sustained. He makes no 
judgement on this crucial point in Lloyd George's career 
because he admits no charge. Nor is it the only episode in 
which he asks the reader to accept Lloyd George’s explanations 
of his own motives at their face value. 

The replacement of Asquith will always remain the key 
incident on which a judgement of Lloyd George’s character 
will depend. Two other incidents are almost equally important : 
the Marconi scandal and the use of the Lloyd George Fund. 
Mr. Owen must have either a curious idea of the standards 
which should be required of a politician or an ingenuous belief 
in the avowed motives of public men if he believes what he 
has written in his thirteenth chapter: about tsaacs, about 
Lloyd George and, above all, about Northcliffe, who was not 
4 disinterested observer. As for the chapter on the Lloyd 
George Fund, it is marked by a jesuitical skill. The single- 
sentence verdict which Mr. Owen eventually pronounces 
‘The origins of the Lloyd George Fund were, no doubt, as 
Lloyd George insisted, neither better nor worse than those of 


any party fund "—could not be more unsatisfactory from any 


point of view. . ; 

The tragedy of Lloyd George is that this man of excep- 
tional energy, courage, vitality and quickness of mind, with all 
the particular Intuitions of the Welsh, never was trusted either 
by the mass of the British people or by his colleagues at West- 
minster. It was this absence of trust which probably accounted 
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more than any other single factor for the failure of the Liberal 
effort in 1929; it certainly accounted for the completeness of 
Lloyd George’s exile from 1922 until his death. His habit, 
during the later stages of the 1914-18 war, of encouraging the 
lowlier civil servants on his staff to lunch with their opposite 
numbers in other departments and pick up the gossip so that 
they could report it back to him, is ignored in Mr. Frank 
Owen’s book, which is, by the way, extremely inadequate on 
the fascinating subject of Lloyd George’s methods of running 
the war machine. Yet this spying—what other word should 
one use ?—was a typical Lloyd George way of demonstrating 
his loyalty to his colleagues. This complete absence of personal 
oyalty—which has been well noted by an admirer of Lloyd 
George, Lord Salter—-is important because it was the ugliest 
reflection of a fundamental flaw in his character, 

Mr. Owen, in the end, attempts no real judgement of Lloyd 
George as a man, even less of Lloyd George as politician, 
statesman, policy-maker. There is one remarkable passage at 
the beginning of his book, where he notes Lloyd George’s 
absence of religious belief. ‘So, for the next quarter of a 
century, Lloyd George would figure as one of the foremost 
fighting leaders of a fanatical Welsh Nonconformity—while at 
the same time he doubted its most basic spiritual tenets. This 
was the orator who in the days of the People’s Budget battle 
went down to Treorchy to deliver an address from the chair of 
the Baptist Union, enshrining its message in the words: “ No 
hope for democracy except in Jesus of Nazareth.” ” Mr. Owen 
excuses Lloyd George from the obvious charge of hypocrisy 
by saying that * whatever his religious doubts during this period 
Lloyd George believed in Christian Nonconformity as a social 
power for good.’ Translate this curious sentence into plain 
English and it means that Lloyd George believed in Christian 
Nonconformity as a powerful support of the policies in which 
he happened to believe, and so it was at election after election. 
It is a terrible indictment of the man. 

Lloyd George, in fact, was a man of almost no firm beliefs. 
It is impossible to find anything approaching a_ coherent 
political philosophy or even attitude in the whole of his political 
life. He rode high on the radical tide, but there is not a speech, 
not an article, in which he ever dreamed of asking himself 
what the purpose of this radicalism was. To identify oneself 
emotionally and politically with the * have-nots’ is not only the 
easiest political manceuvre in a democracy; it is also the easiest 

















In celebration of the centenary of 
the Battle of Balaclava 


in which the Earl of Cardigan, most famous of the 
Brudenell family, led the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, we are publishing on 14 December a 
revised and enlarged edition of the remarkable 
history of 


The Brudenells 
of Deene 


by JOAN WAKE 


4 first-rate piece of historical work, scholarly and 
readable at the same time, which admirably succeeds in 
its purpose of conveying an impression of the progress H 


of one of the great territorial families through the 


centuries.” The Listener 

“Here is both historical interest and light relief. Miss 
Joan Wake has used her material with remarkable skill 
and the Brudenells themselves provide all the elements 
of an enthralling narrative.” Punch. 
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way of hiding the absence of a political idea. It is no def 
to say that he was not a theorist but a man of action bein 
his much greater successor, Sir Winston Churchill, equally.» 
man of action, has developed throughout his life a Massive 4 
coherent political attitude which has dictated almost a 
actions, right or wrong. Lloyd George was throughout hig 
career a political adventurer, on the lookout for a Popul 
cause as much as a popular slogan. No Prime Minister in thi 
century has been less interested in the nature of the SOCi 
which it was in his power to alter and reconstruct; no Prim 
Minister has been less interested in what politics are really 
about. Y 


Children of Welfare 
By GLADYS KENDON 


AM a teacher in a Primary School, set in the Greater 
London area, which means that the children come from 
a district, whose history begins in about the early Thirties 
and whose social significance is just beginning to become clear. 

Our local education authority does its best to mitigate the 
evils of the enormous classes which are the curse of places 
like this. I am a mitigator in our school, for instance. Instead 
of being responsible for a class of forty-five children any more, 
I am a * floater.’ I take different classes as and where I am 
wanted, so that the teacher can get the relief of an occasional 
free period. I am now merely a hireling. The children I take 
are no responsibility of mine. I am now a modern worker 
and just do the hours of the job and take my pay. 

When I was a class teacher I was an extremely foolish 
woman. I wasted my most precious substance nervous 
energy which provides human beings with the s, -e of life, 
conversation, friends, delight in the arts—I wasted it all in the 
furious preoccupation of trying to get the forty-five little 
creatures committed to me to come alive in the spirit. It was 
particularly stupid of me because no one asked me to do it. 
The Ministry of Education does not require its teachers to do 
any character training; the parents of elementary school 
children have never even heard of such a thing. It has never 
occurred to me before this moment, but if one wanted to put 
a finger on the most significant difference between the urban 
working classes and the Others it might be this very thing, 
that the working classes are not aware of character training 
as such, and the Others (when it includes social training) care 
about it more than anything else in the world for their children, 
and are willing to sacrifice much more than they can afford 
for its sake. 

The underlying cause of the exhaustion I used to suffer as 
a class teacher was a quality in the children which to me was 
the abhorred thing—Insipidity. This quality does not show. 
It is clean out of sight. If you were to come into our school 
and were to go all round it you would probably say over and 
over again, ‘ How delightful !” You would see flowers every- 
where—the children bring them. Nature tables with seasonal 
specimens enhance the class rooms—the children bring those. 
Should you speak to them, the children would please you, 
being friendly without being pert or pushing. If you should 
hear them singing, or recorder playing, or verse speaking, of 
acting; if you should look seriously at their art, which is 0 
evidence in all the classrooms and lobbies throughout the 
school, and above all if you could watch them at PT and 
Modern Dance, you would never believe that children who 
reached such a high artistic standard in all these mediums, 
could possibly be insipid. * How could they do all these things 
so well if they were fundamentally wishy-washy ?* you migtt 
ask 

Quite easily. 
and this they do. 
the uttermost degree. 


They could co-operate with their teache 
Chey are malleable, suggestible and plian 
What I complain of is that they never 


refresh you with the child’s vision of life and the world. Thy 
take all you give them and then render it back again in thee 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
their delightful conceits. _When they leave us and go on to 
their secondary schools this quality of theirs still will not show. 
They will probably do very well at their grammar school (a 
large percentage of them get to grammar schools). They have 
nd habits of work, and are so amenable that it would have 


gor 
to be a Very unreasonable regime into which they could not 
it ¢ P < e 2 

fit themselves. They will probably make the more pleasant 


pupils at their secondary modern schools, tor theirs is not the 
class of state-school child from which juvenile delinquents and 
the shrieking hooligans who destroy property are collected. 
Unlike those unfortunate children, these others have been 
trained in the home to be co-operative. I imagine, for instance, 
that the little girl of the family might be given a toy dustpan 
and brush to go round the house with Mother, or the little boy 
might be given his own set of tools so that he should not play 
about with Father's, the children thus learning without tears 
that the one thing they must never do in life is to put the 
working order of the home out of gear. 

The parents of these particular children were growing up 
robably in the late Twenties and early Thirties when un- 
employment was rife and the slump came as the last straw 
No wonder, then, that to these people present-day conditions 
with the security of full employment, and the benefits of the 
Welfare State, and their new houses bursting with amenities, 
all add up to Paradise. What is the hideousness of the locality 
to them ? Why should they care about the spiritual life or 
the life of the mind ? They are quite content with things as 
they are, and they give with both hands to their children all 
those luxuries which they never even saw in their young days. 

This is the new age and these children are a new creation. 
Just for this moment I compel myself to look hard at them, 
remembering that.when I and ali my generation are dead, no 
one else will see what I am seeing. I am free of these children 
now that I no longer have to struggle daily on their behalf 
and | am afraid that this makes for a colder clear-sightedness 
One is no longer led astray by the Grand Perhaps or by 
affection 

[ am taken aback to discover my indifference to them. I 
learn that it is not in my nature to love anyone who has never 
felt a wound, and I do not flatter myself that this comes of a 
tender heart. On the contrary, I understand that it needs more 
generosity than I possess to love children like these who have 
so little capacity for love, or for suffering—or for real joy for 
that matter 
We are all sick to death of hearing that this is a materialistic 
age, but it is so; if only man had been created to live by bread 
alone how admirable indeed would be the conditions of life 
for this class of people !_ In it you see the mother and father 
working together enthusiastically to improve the premises which 
they are buying for their own. You see such harmony between 
parents, children and home as has perhaps never been in this 
world before. But just say the words ‘immortal soul” or 
‘eternal life’ and the bottomless abyss that yawned between 
Dives and Lazarus yawns here. 

This strange truth concerning the dual nature of man shines 
nowhere so brightly as it does in these sprawling acres of 
The children are stamped with a New Area 


out 


our new society. 


pattern. They sparkle with the superficial brightness of those 
who live entirely in the periphery of consciousness. They 
have never had to suffer the shames and guilt feelings which so 


\ftan +} 
rte any 


te ippen to the young when they undergo social and 
religious training in the course of their upbringing. From the 
cradle they are bound on all sides only by what is expedient, 
and know little or nothing of the struggle between good and 
e ind of the necessity for man to decide once and for all 
upon which side he will take his stand. Their parents at 
another time and in another place must have made their 
sion and if to them material blessings are the ultimate 
0d-—well, they have made their choice. But in all innocence 

a fearful wrong to their children, for by smothering 
with modern comforts, amenities, ease and pleasantness 
they kill the soul before it has had time to aspire for itself 

But, as I have said, it is only an elderly eye which sees all 
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this and grieves to see it; an eye which was young before the 
1914 war, when thought and life meant something to each other. 
1 doubt if the modern mind could see what I see in this brave 
new area and, if it could, would it hastily look the other way, 
making everything hotsy-totsy again by adopting that comfort- 
able dictum, * What the eve don’t see the heart don't grieve 


»? 
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Justice and Mrs. Woollett 


By SIR CARLETON ALLEN 


HIS- country suffers acutely from too many people and 

things chasing too little land, agd a free market in real 

property must clearly yield to some form of central 
control. A succession of perturbing incidents, however, of 
which Woollett v. Minister of Agriculture is the most recent, 
must surely lead us to ask whether the present legislation is 
the right form of control 

The land concerned in this case eonsisted of 217 acres in 
Essex, owned in a number of small plots. In July, 1941, the 
Minister requisitioned the whole, with a view to agricultural 
development. informing the owners that he was empowered 
to retain possession for the duration of the war and for three 
years thereafter. Nothing further was done during the war and 
it was not until June, 1947, that Mrs. Woollett bought a 
bungalow with four acres (all being under requisition), 
intending to work up a smallholding. 

Still nothing happened until September, 1949, when the 
Minister informed all the owners that he had decided, ‘as a 
matter of general principle.” to release all the land as soon as 
possible after Michaelmas, 1950. Foolishly supposing that an 
official statement of that kind was an undertaking on which 
they could rely, Mr. and Mrs. Woollett spent a good deal of 
money on equipment 

Six months later the Minister abguptly changed his mind. 
The bewildered small proprietors immediately made represen- 
tations both to the Ministry and to the Provincial Land 
Commissioner. All to no avail; the Minister reaffirmed his 
decision a year after his first ultimatum, and the Woolletts, 
with twenty-four other proprietors, then appealed to the local 
Agricultural Land Tribunal. The appeals were heard on 
September 24, 1951 —twenty-five in a single day—and a fort- 
night later all (including the Woolletts’) except six were 
dismissed. "No reasons were given 

A vear later (October 4, 1952) the Minister informed the 
Woolletts that he had issued a statutory certificate which gave 
him power of compulsory purchase; and @ year after that 
(October 15, 1953) he served notice to treat on Mrs. Woollett. 
The latter demanded, as she had a statutory right to do, to 
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see the tribunal's report to the Minister. All she learned from 
it was that her appeal had been dismissed—nothing more, In 
November, 1953, she issued a writ praying for a declaration 
that the Minister's certificate and notice to treat were void and 
of no effect, and the action came on before Mr. Justice Stable 
in July of this year. . 

The main point taken was that the tribunal was improperly 
constituted, since two of its members had not been appointed 
by the Minister, as the statute required, but merely selected 
from a panel by the clerk, with the approval of the chairman, 
who complicated matters by saying incautiously at the hearing 
when objection was taken, that he himself had * appointed’ 
his assessors. Mr. Justite Stable held that the proceedings 
were invalidated, and on appeal two of the Lords Justices 
agreed with him. But the learned judge went on to hold that 
all the subsequent official action was rendered null and void, 
and in this he was overruled unanimously by the Court of 
Appeal, for Parliament had provided the Minister with two 
impenetrable defences. First, a paragraph tucked away in the 
undergrowth of a Schedule to the Agriculture Act, 1947, 
provided that no *defect* in the appointment of a tribunal 
should invalidate its “proceedings ex post facto, and the 
irregularity in this case was held to be g mere * defect,’ not a 
nullity. Second, another paragraph ambushed in a Schedule 
to the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 
1946. provided that a compulsory order should not ‘be 
questioned in any legal proceedings whatsoever” except within 
six weeks of notice being given. Mrs. Woollett was out of 
time and she lost her case in the Court of Appeal through her 
inexcusable failure to study the Schedules to a whole plexus 
of statutes and sub-statutes. 

The main facts speak for themselves. but there are one or 
two aspects of them which invite special attention. 

No reason is on record for the Minister's brusque revocation 
of his earlier assurances to the proprietors. For this kind of 
volte-face there is no redress whatever, and no power on earth 
can compel the Minister to state his reasons. Indeed, if he 
had so chosen, he need not have given any evidence before 
Mr. Justice Stable about the proceedings of the tribunal, but 
could have stood rigidly upon his technical defences in bat 
of the action. He had the grace not to do this, but there was 
nothing in law to compel him. That is a situation which would 
be inconceivable in the much-misunderstood French droit 
administratif. 

Che tribunal also gave no reasons for dismissing nineteen 
appeals out of hand. By force of a recent important decision, 
we now have this fantastic situation in our law: if an 
administrative tribunal chooses to give reasons for its decision, 
it may, within certain limits, render itself liable to review, on the 
merits, by certiorari in the Queen’s Bench; if it gives no reasons, 
review on the merits by that procedure is excluded. The readet 
will easily guess which kind of judgement most tribunals prefer 
to give. 

Ihe landowners were originally told that requisition would 
last for the duration of the war and three years thereafter 
By continuing legislation the land was still under requisition in 
October, 1953, no agricultural development had been initiated, 
and for at least three years Mr. and Mrs. Woollett were kept 
in uncertainty about the future of their land and their livelihood. 

Such is the kind of administrative law under which we live. 
Will anybody pretend that it is government * with the consent 
of the governed’? It is difficult to believe that it commends 
itself to any fair-minded man or woman. Yet it is Parliament 
which, in Act after Act, bestows these enormous, unassailable 
powers on the executive—and Parliament is supposed to consist 
of our representatives. Of course the Minister and his 
subordinates did nothing ‘illegal.’ Neither did they in the 
Crichei Down affair. The bureaucrat is most to be feared 


when he is acting with strict legality. * We know,’ wrote St. Paul 
to Timothy, * that the law is good if a man use it lawfully. 
‘ Lawfully ’ in England today means that if an official can show 
that he is exercising ‘ discretion’ in an administrative mattef, 
nobody can question his use or abuse of it. 


There 1s now, 
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much too tardily, an appeal on points of law from Agricultural 
Land Tribunals, but it would not have helped Mrs. Woollett 
very much, for Parliament had seen to it that on pure law the 
Minister was impregnable. 

Mrs. Woollett has now, by grace and favour, got back her 
poor little four acres, and that is right and wise; but we need 
more than grace and favour, and there is good hope that the 
present Government will tackle the whole problem— 
undoubtedly difficult—-of national land policy. 


Celebrity 


HOWARD (Christ Church, Oxford) 


By ANTHONY 
HE Oxford undergraduate is now a civilised political 
animal. So much was proved last week when it ate in 
the most docile fashion out of the hand of Mr. Aneurin 

Bevan. Five years ago the mere appearance of Mr. John 

Strachey was enough to have the electric light cable instantly 

cut; and the long-term ‘ Doctor in the House’ undergraduate 

can still recall with relish how in 1950 Mr. Shinweil was un- 
ceremoniously smuggled out of the back door of the Alfred 

Street gymnasium. Not so Nye. Like Browning's Patriot he 

came in the rain: but there were fo stones flung and no 

remembrance of a year’s misdeeds. It was indeed roses, roses 
red ones like Mr. Sean O’Casey’s——all the way. 

The time was five past eight when the lights of the famous 
Humber Hawk—long; low and graceful as the Rootes adver- 
tisement has it—loomed through the dreariness of a wet Oxford 
Sunday evening. Again as the advertisement predicts, we all, 
that is the reception deputation, stood slightly straighter as 
it glided up. The first impression was of the overcoat—-which 
is of the same gigantic Gogol proportions on the flesh as in 
the photographs. * Hold it,’ said the photographers: and the 
great man purposefully didn’t. He swung out of the car, 
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shook us by the hand, and tossed aside our gratitude. ‘Come 
on,” he said (firmly refusing the refreshment we had Specially 
bought for him), *let’s get to the meeting.’ 

But that was not easy; for the queue had been elastically 
expanding since seven o'clock. At last politics had proved 
that it too could do it. Billy Graham had nothing on this: 
and that night the Evangelicals at the Northgate Hall were 
not quite the triumphant radiance that one has come to asso. 
ciate with these self-styled * outposts of heaven’ in a modem 
university. Secularism had produced a champion. Oxford on 
a Sabbath evening had chosen to sit in the tents of the 
ungodly; only the doorkeepers were left at the OICCU mission 
service. 


Years ago I heard a politician (a Liberal on being told that 


he had been elected) say, ‘ This is a very emotional moment 
for me.’ It seemed a silly remark at the time; but I can now 
see how easy it must have been to make. For as we snow- 
ploughed a way through the drifting multitude for the greatest 
showman on earth it occurred to me that not all Oxford's 
emotional experiences take place in LMH, on a punt, or even 
in a pub. The ovation was overwhelming; poor as it is, Oxford 
is at any rate gencrous with what it has—appreciation. 

The great man, even with all the aggressiveness of the Karsh 
photograph, was obviously gratified and surprised; had he 
been the other political colossus the tears would surely have 
rolled down his cheeks. As it was he simply flushed with 
pleasure and perhaps with pride. The chairman, having 
waited for the applause to spend itself, nervously gripped the 
microphone as if it were the Staff of Life. No one listened 
to him much; they had not, after all, come to hear him. But 
he made a point which went home when he said that Mr. 
Bevan had not spoken in Oxford for fourteen years. Last 
time he came in November, 1940, he had characteristically 
persuaded the Union to pass a motion * That this house does 
not wish to hear of the Conservatives again.” With this piece 
of revelation the thousand-strong audience was hugely pleased; 
tonight was obviously to be their very own special occasion, 
for the Conservatives, like Mr. Bevan, were with us at the 
meeting. 

With the professional flourish of the boxing referee, Mr. 
Harold Wilson * gave’ the honourable member for Ebbw Vale 
to the audience. It all began with the familiar stutter; and 
the Mods and the Greats men, mindful of Demosthenes and 
the pebbles, were with him at once. ‘I have,’ said the 
irresistible Welsh lilt, ‘admired Mr. Churchill all my life’; 
the faces were puzzled. the foreheads puckered and the 
expressions perplexed. Then in a sudden torrent came the 
four words, *--a most extraordinary creature. A man who 
would say that to the young is half-way there already; and 
Mr. Bevan immediately went the other half by stating with 
a wicked, geniality, “And we are all hoping that when he has 
received his gift at this most astonishing political ceremony 
he will realise that we have done all that we can for him and 
will retire to write his memoirs in a proper fashion.” Not for 
nothing is the greatest living Welshman a master of inflection: 
the last two words were heavily emphasised and went down 
to a howl of delight that could have been increased only by 
the presence of the Warden of St. Antony’s himself. 

This, then, was Bevan the Wicked Fairy; and he revelled 
in the role as he tore through ‘Mr. Anthony Eden’ (‘he’s 4 
proper gentleman--Oxford or Cambridge man, I dare say’), 
Field Marshal Montgomery (‘he’s a great one for making 
speeches’) and General Van Fleet (‘he’s a thinking man, 
only he doesn’t think straight’). Who was he to argue with 
these experts in military logistics? Why, from the time of 
the Crimean War-—which most of these * gentlemen ’ distinctly 
remembered—the ex-Cavalry men had been assuring us that 
the Russians had the best cavalry in Europe. * Who am I’ 
once again the question phrased in mocking humility ~t 
dispute such a proposition? Never ridden a horse in my 
life.” The smile was captivating, the charm was irresisi/ble; 
and one by one the Lucifers fell from a Tory Heaven. 

After about half an hour of a miracle of feeding the thousand 
with very little substance we climbed into the higher and 
rougher ranges of the Bevan voice. The body was now sway- 
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ing and the finger stabbing: the political tribal dance had 
begun. Who was it who wouldn’t sit at the conference table ? 
It was the Western Allies. Even some of our comrades in the 
Labour Movement had become pathological about Russian 
Communism. The fact was that a lot of people were talking 
damn nonsense. 

Only at this point, in face of an emphatic public school 
‘Hear, hear,’ of unmistakable personal relevance, did the 
voice falter; for the laugh was large and not friendly. A hit, 
a’ palpable hit. But verbal matadors can endure an occa- 
sional grazing; and trailing his cloak, Mr. Bevan rode the 
attack. One only wished that the Bull were less like Ferdinand. 
Having it all his own way Mr. Bevan was magnificent: pro- 
voked, or really wounded, he would surely have been 
mesmerising. 

But this was in fact—though Oxford-is the city of Mosley 
and the Carfax Assembly Rooms—tke only attack that was 
made. Everything else—his indignation about Clive and 
British India, his scorn of the twelve German divisions, his 
declaration that there was no guidapeg in any of the things 
that we were reading—all got their well-rounded applause; 
as naturally enough did his passionate plea for Britain, 
irrespective of her strength, to assume the moral Jcadership 
of the world. The undergraduate Tories, looking considerably 
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less Front-Bench-ish than usual, having come to prove hj 
with hard questions were, like the Queen of Sheba forced t 
the conclusion that the half had not been told them; by the 
end there was no more spirit in them. Even the asserti 
that all one could hear at Westminster were old men’s wheenes 
provoked no protest. He had, the maestro told us, despaired 
of Oxford; and we cast our eyes at the ground. But he 
thought he could now see hope; we looked “up with gratef 
gaze and drank in his final appeal to work for the spirit 9 
humanism to cover the earth. 

It lasted just about one hour and a quarter: and the world 
had not changed as we came out. It had not even stopped 
raining: and the Salvation Army were still shouting aloud 
Salvation in George Street and Market Street; the Oxford 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union were still singing their hymns 
and Elim and Salem were still practising their faith-healing 
Chey would all no doubt, like Mr. Billy Graham, have called 
Mr. Bevan ‘a very dangerous man’ and our meeting a knavish 
piece of work. But then they that have free souls it touches 
them not; the basic appeal of politics, or at any rate of Mr, 
Bevan’s sort of politics, is to conscience and to guilt: the 
great gulf therefore is perhaps not quite so irretrievably fixed: 
for it is possibly, in the last resort, only the withers of thé 
pharisees that are unwrung. 
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City and Suburban 


HE controversy about what sort of new packing cases, 

miscalled towers, are to be put up in the City of London 

has been enlivened by the degign for a twenty-seven 
storey building published in The Times. This scheme is largely 
financed by Mr. Clore and is nothing to do with the scheme 
for the whole area, known as New Barbican, being considered 
by a committee under Sir Gerald Barry recently cold- 
shouldered by the Court of Common Council of the City 
of London. Why is there this sudden brisk business in 
so-called towers for the City? There are three reasons. 
One is the present mwuddle-headed theory about *open- 
planning.’ This insists that the street frontage be set back so 
that people are forced to build high on their remaining land, 
in order to recover lettable floor space. The theory entirely 
ignores the idea of a street as a street and produces such 
buildings as the Underground building in Broadway, West- 
minster, and Bucklersbury House. The second reason for the 
popularity of up-ended packing cases is that they are fine 
advertisements for their promoters. The third, and most 
insidious, is that it is old-fashioned to be otherwise. * Towers’ 
are ‘ contemporary.’ 


The London Skyline 

The truth is that architecture is either good or bad, not 
‘contemporary ’ or old-fashioned. It depends, as it always has 
done, on plan, texture, and proportion, and in this country, 
and in London particularly, on outline. A packing case as 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator, following the success of the first competition 
set a year ago, again offers three prizes in a competition open 
to boys and girls at school in the United Kingdom and the 
Republic of Eire. Entries should be in the form of 


4 story of not more than 1,500 words, or 
An essay of not more than 1,200 words, or 
A sonnet. 


A prize of eight guineas will be given for the best entry 
in each section. Entries, which need not be typed. must 
reach the Spectator oflice (99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1) 
by January 31, 1955. The name of the entrant's school should 
be given at the hcad of the entry, and envelopes should be 
marked * Schoo!s.’ 





high as St. Paul’s, such as that proposed at the Barbican, might 
not look too bad, if it were the right colour and texture, ig 
Morocco or the south of France where bright colours and huge 
slabs of contrasting light and shade can be an adornment to 
the landscape. But London is usually misty grey, suited to 
uneven outlines, to mouldings and pinnacles and domes and 
gently hollowed caverns for light and shade. This treatment 
of the London skyline was understood by all architects until 
lately, the last successful piece of skyline treatment being that 
of Whitehall Court. Waterhouse, its designer, used to make 
his plans first, then draw his skyline and fill in the facades 
afterwards. If a tower is to be built at the Barbican, skyline 
must be considered first, and above all, St. Paul's dome and 
Wren’s steeples. It is of course nonsense t6 make the sweeping 
statement that Wren’s London has gone for ever. 2 


Hitching 

How long will service departments go on giving their 
trainees weekend leave for thirty-six or forty-cight hours and 
not providing them with adequate transport I was driving 
last’ week in pouring rain and wind down the Great West Road 
through the barren majesty of the Wiltshire Downs, between 
Marlborough and Calne, where the remote and desolate RAF 
camp at Yatesbury is situated. The road was full of young 
RAF men thumbing for lifts. Some of them bound for London 
had even taken lifts westward beyond Chippenham, in order 
to be first in the queue of hitch-hikers trying to stop London- 
bound cars. I gave three such wise men a lift to Chippenham 
for that purpose myself. It seems cynical of the RAF 
authorities to give leave without transport and to throw their 
luckless men on the diminishing charity of private motorists. 


Threatened With Closure 

Railway lovers will be pleased to know that there are two 
voluntary societies advocating the saving of branch lines. The 
first established was the Railway Development Association. 
The second is The Society for the Reinvigoration of 
Unremunerative Branch Lines in the United Kingdom. Both 
recognise that buses are no substitute for trains when people 
have heavy luggage or bicycles or prams. Both advocate the 
use of railcars, the running of trains at convenient times and 
more of them. The latter Society has produced a poster which 
says, ‘DON’T STOP YOUR TRAIN SFRVICE—TRAVEL BY It!" 
together with the name of the line in the district threatened. 
lhe first of these posters | have seen says, * The Cambridge to 
Mildenhall Branch Line is Threatened with Closure.’ It will 
JOHN BETJFMAN 


be displayed in the threatened district. 
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YOUR PASSPORT 


for a delicious tour of France—in Britain! 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much of the joy of a 


tour through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your 
wine merchant’s advice. He’// tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—-a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too: prices range from 
about 6/6 a bottle. Here’s a brief reminder : 


ALSACE Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling gaiety! Champagne 
On the Feench side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, and can be 
white wines of distinction. The dry Riesling, the robust enjoyed from hors-d’ceuvre to dessert. 


Traminer, the elegant pale-green Sylvaner, the full, medium 


LANGUEDOC PROVENCE, 
ROUSSILLON AND ALGERIA 
The sun-baked south of France, between Atlantic and 


Muscat—all are crisp and clean, fresh and fragrant. 


BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) include Mediterranean, produces delicious wines—red, white and 
Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the rosée—famous locally but less known abroad. These wines, 


excellent white wines, Graves is on the dry side, Sauternes and those of Algeria, are modestly priced and excellent value. 


richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to superb chateau 
wines, Bordeaux offer fine value at every price. RONS , ‘ , 
Much the best-known of the Cotes du Rhéne wines is the 
BURGUNDY glorious Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. But there 
Rich and full-bodied. the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, are many other favourites—such as Hermitage, Cote-Rétie, 
Macon, Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with roasts and Tavel rosé. 
and grills. White Burgundies include fresh, dry Chablis and 


Pouilly Fuissé, golden Montrachet and Meursault. TOURAINE /ANJOU 


From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the fresh 


CHAMPAGNE Fd , and ever-refreshing Rosé d’Anjou; delicate Vouvray, 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are both still and sparkling; fruity Saumur; and 
consecr.. -d to the production of a French miracle— Muscadet with its distinctive fragrance. 


Welcome to the glorious 


WINES OF FRANCE 


ISSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WINE PUBLICITY, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE WINE & SPIRIT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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HE death of Sir George Robey takes from us one of the 

last great figures of the late Victorian and Edwardian 

music-hall. What nights of mirth at the vanished Oxford 
or Tivoli or Canterbury does the memory of that collarless 
cross between a gaberdine and frock coat, of that squat bowler 
hat in the fashion of 1892, of that little cane and those thick 
dark eyebrows evoke for us that are now septuagenarians ! 
It was the custom for many of the old music-hall comedians 
to sing their first song in the eccentric garb they had made 
their own and then hurry off into the wings to assume whatever 
character they were to represent for their main act. Robey’s 
Prehistoric Man was one of his famous impersonations. I 
have seen an audience helpless with laughter as he walked 
about the stage, dressed in the skins of wild animals with an 
enormous club and a shock of hair, telling the caveman’s 
story. Then there was Charles Il, whom he managed to look 
very like, relating his method of communicating with Nell 
Gwynn: 

* When | am going down for the day I send one of my lords- 
in-waiting to Hampton Court with a white King Charles 
spaniel. Of course, sometimes | send him down with a black 
one.’ 

And then up would go those bushy eyebrows with an 
expression of pained surprise at the laughter of an audience 
capable of supposing that he meant what they were so 
improperly thinking he meant. 

I recall an autumnal evening in 1905 at the Canterbury. which 
was entered from Westminster Bridge Road through a long 
corridor the sides and ceiling of which were covered with 
oyster-shells. The old music-hall was packed from gallery to 
stalls by a huge audience in a state of uninhibited, unsophisti- 
cated, electric enjoyment. George Robey’s opening number was 
sung to the invisible driver of a hansom-cab whom he was 
dismissing, evidently much disgruntled, with the exact fare of 
one shilling for the full two miles. 

The refrain, delivered in accents of unctuous benevolence. 
ran something like this: 

‘Say no more about it, 

Not another word, 
You've earned your shilling, you've done your work. 
Say no more about it.’ 

After this Robey went into the wings to change into an 
elderly female dresser who was cherishing a dream that ohe 
evening she would be called to go on to take the place of some 
bright star of the Halls whose brougham had failed to deliver 
her at the stage door on time. 

I recall the preposterous expression of coyness as the dresser 
debated with herself whether when the great moment arrived 
she should wear knee-dresses or ankle-dresses, I hear again the 
very tone of George Robey’s voice as she confided to the 
audience, with the smile of a battered Delilah: 

* Knee-dresses, | think-k-k.’ 

And there was her scornful comment on some star who was 
supposed to be performing on the stage as she meditated : 
Yer-ss! She thinks herself everybody ever since George 
III sent her a bouquet.’ 

The dresser went on to tell the audience a ludicrous story 
of adventures at a ball of which she had been the belle. 

* The electric bell,’ she added quickly, * by the way some of 
them kept pushing me.’ 

In 1950 the BBC gave a series of programmes to celebrate 
the turn of the century, to which I was called upon to contribute 
the first instalment. For the year 1905 I decided to recall the 
music-hall of the period and I was lucky enough to be given 
the services of George Robey himself, who was then eighty-one. 
We had managed to dig up that song, ‘ Say no more about it,’ 


Mackenzie 


but Robey declared he had never sung such a song in his life 
and obviously did not believe I had heard him sing it at the 
Canterbury. However, when at rehearsal he faced the micro. 
phone and the orchestra played the opening bars, that song 
of forty-five years ago came back to him and he sang jt 
perfectly word for word. Afterwards I reminded him of the 
dresser but this impersonation had passed from a memory 
heavy with such a weight of laughter. I then quoted the three 
bits quoted above from the dresser’s monologue and he chose 
for the broadcast that crack about the electric bell. 

One need not be 4 septuagenarian to recall George Robey’s 
triumph at the Alhambra in The Bing Boys with Violet Loraine 
during the First World War. Surely in Valhalla one would 
hear again, ‘If you were the only girl in the world’ and 
* Another little drink won't do us any harm.’ 

The latter song will always be poignantly associated in my 
memory with one of our submarines in the Aegean, where at 
a party on board in the harbour at Syra it was played over 
and over again by a scratchy ten-inch gramophone record on 
a Decca portable, and when a day or two afterwards that 
submarine went up the Dardanelles to the Bosphorus, never 
to return. 

When we older people compare the great music-hall 
performers of long ago with the comedians of contemporary 
radio and television, usually with a profound sigh for the past, 
we must remember that the mecnanical humour of those 
half-hours on radio is largely due to the conditions in which 
comic performers of today have to work. When George Robey 
was Prime Minister of Mirth at the top of the bill of every 
music-hall where he appeared he had to change his programme 
only twice or at most three times a year with a long run of 
pantomime in between. Those unfortunate slaves of radio who, 
as most of us older people would argue, are more like comic 
strips than live artists have to change their material every 
weck. Would George Robey or Dan Leno or George Formby 
the Elder or T. E. Dunville or any other of those great comic 
figures of the past have been able to produce one of those 
half-hours in the Light or Home programme, week in week 
out, without impairing their reputation, even. with the help of 
the synthetic cackle of a studio audience ? It may be doubted. 
Yet, the great comic figure of the music-hall’s heyday may have 
seemed lacking in humour to an earlier generation which had 
revelled in almost continuous punning. Today there are millions 
of people who enjoy these half-hours of desiccated wise-cracks, 
very many of whom would be bored by an evening at a music- 
hall of fifty years ago; millions of people of today prefer tinned 
fruit to real fruit. Yet, even as I make that depressing reflec- 
tion I remind myself that the music-hall songs of forty or fifty 
years ago still find a more responsive echo from an audience 
than the moaning and the groaning of our mock-turtle crooners. 
For a moment I play with the idea that if musicians were still 
able to compose those old-fashioned tunes there would be a 
responsive audience for them even among young people. And 
of course that is not so. The contemporary composer who 
produced such tunes would be derided and dismissed as out 
of date. 

So let us call it a draw. We old buffers will accept our 
inability to be amused by the painfully industrious comics of 
radio as a sign of old age if the younger generation will accept 
our assurance that not to have heard George Robey in his 
prime from a seat in one of those vanished music-halls is to 
have missed a vital experience, which I for one, do not feel 
I am gaining when I switch on the wireless to listen to . 
but I switched off as soon as I heard the announcer’s voi? 
of synthetic heartiness heralding another half-hour of clockwork 
humour and so do not know which automatic comic it was 
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It would be idle to pretend that the Insurance expert is a man 

of ferocious piety or formidable wisdom. What he essentially is— 
is a man who knows his job and knows his responsibilities. 

He knows that Insurance, cornucopia of many millions of pounds, 


must pour out its fruitful funds cautiously. He is investing your money 





—usefully, but shrewdly. 

He knows that Insurance, in the cover it affords, is the vast umbrella 
that protects individuals and enterprises against the rainy days—unexpected 
and unfortunate as they always are. 

More still, he knows that Insurance has a meaning for you—a meaning 
that conveys a sense of security plus all those good things that savings 
provide—a better house, better education for the family ... and so on, 
and so on. 

This homily points a moral, Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 
fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests 


in the forefront of their minds. 





Britain’s Insurance Offices 








Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION 


Sir,—A passage in the November 15 number 
of the American financial weekly Barron's 
provides an apt footnote to Mr. Anderson’s 
penetrating article on ‘ Collective Insecurity’ 
in the Spectator of November 12 The 
passage which occurs in an article— Birds of 
Omen ‘—on the much publicised purchase by 
Capital Airlines of forty Vickers Viscounts 
reads as follows: 

‘As to @ilisation 
British companies are satisfied to get four 
to four-and-one-half hours a day out of 
a plane where the US figure for plane 
use runs as high as 10 hours a day. In 
America, a Viscount turboprop flying for 
only four hours a day would require an 
88 per cent. payload to break even; at 
eight-and-one-half hours the payload 
factor would drop to 55.3 per cent. 
Finally, as to comparative labour 
efficiency, the figures are all in favour of 
America. In countries where air trans- 
port is nationalised, it is always difficult 
for political reasons to cut payrolls. This 
means that actual man-hour operating 
economies are seldom translated into 
payroll savings: men are merely released 
to stand around in the hangar.’ 

As Mr. Anderson says, ‘If other countries 
are prepared to work their machines twice as 
hard as ours, they will price us out of the 
market—and our “spread” jobs in that 
particular trade will cease to exist.’"—-Yours 
faithfully, 


of aircraft, the 


A. W. ACWORTH 
47 Eaton Square, SW 
Sir,—In his article in your last issue Mr 
Graham Hutton states that he ‘thinks that 
the average level of our managerial talent and 
efficiency remains deplorably low compared 
with, say, the average in America, Western 
Germany, Switzerland and Sweden.’ 

Can Mr. Hutton, as an economist rather 
than a journalist, produce some reliable 
statistics and some first-hand experience of 
industrial management in Britain, America 
and Europe to substantiate his ‘think’ ? 

My belief is that he cannot, and that in this 
article, instead of getting down to a funda- 
mental analysis of the problems of British 
industrial management, he has simply joined 
in the easy and popular game of throwing 
stones at it, 

What are the facts? That British industry 
has, in the past eight years. shown to the 
world a remarkable example of tenacity, 
resource and powers of recovery It has, 
with a minimum of aid from the State, and 
suffering the disabilities of high taxation, 
hampering controls and shortage of currency 
with which to buy new plant and equipment 
from overseas, pulled itseli up by its own 
bootstraps. This recovery has been achieved 
by the combined efforts of management and 
of men. Mr. Hutton, rightly, pays tribute to 
the part played by workers and the trade 
unions. They, in contrast to Mr. Hutton, 
are the first to acknowledge, with true British 
working-class sense, that this could not have 
been done without the direction of manage- 
ment. 

There is, however, one aspect of manage- 
ment in which we are notably deficient. 
Management has neither the will nor the skill 





to blow its own trumpet. Denigration, there- 
fore, tends to go unanswered and readers of 
such papers as the Spectator, who include 
among them the dons and schoolmasters and 
the thoughtful parents who are responsible 
for the direction of youth, are encouraged in 
the belief that the only career for the bright 
and intelligent young man lies in the profes- 
sions and not in industry. Since, as the Duke 
of Edinburgh has said, our standard of life 
depends wholly on the skill of our industrial 
management, this is both a pity and a paradox. 
Yours faithfully, 

F. C., HOOPER 

4 Connaught Place, W.2 


THE HUMAN SITUATION 


Sir,—-Mr. Coleman’s letter provokes in me a 
reaction entirely different from that of Mr. 
McKee. I am quite prepared to accept as a 
foreseeable possibility the complete and utter 
destruction of our planet and our civilisation. 
I recognise that such an event may even 
anticipate the second millennium of Our Lord. 
But I cannot agree with him about - the 
Christian’s attitude to life consequent upon 
such a recognition. Belief in the imminence 
of Armageddon is popular mainly among the 
‘lunatic fringe* of present-day Christianity, 
our survival after every terrestrial brawl 
necessitating a re-appraisal of its mathematico- 
apocryphal calculations. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Coleman dabbles in this sort of 
thing. 

I feel, however, that his doctrine of pessi- 
mism with regard to this world, in expectation 
of salvation in the next, is theocentric in the 
wrong sort of way. First of all it may be 
pedantic to state that the loss of this earth 
to the Universe would in terms of mere size 
be like the snuffing out of a candle in the 
sun. Since planets emit no light of their 
own, and the existence of life in a million 
other corners of the cosmos is therefore some- 
thing forever beyond our means_of knowing, 
we tacitly assume ourselves to be unique. I 
think that most thoughtful people, if ever 
they think about a question so academic, 
would say that at any rate it is better for 
man’s soul not so to exaggerate his 
importance. 

On a smaller scale the inhabitants of 
Krakatao, had they foreseen their doom, 
would have bounded their thought by the 
periphery of their own island; and _ tradi- 
tionally communities living for ever in a state 
of emergency have either become constricted 
and self-centred, or other-wordly and 
fatalistic. In the first category falls the 
outnumbered Spartiate, who when called upon 
to think in terms larger than Lacedaemon, 
acted with the bvorish stupidity of a dinosaur. 
As for the second, did not St. Paul upbraid 
those who dwelt on the volcanic soil of 
Colossi for their gnostic superstitions—people 
who could not have enough of religion 
because life itself was so insecure ? 

Therein lies the danger of Christian 
pessimism—it magnifies the possibility of 
disaster into (to quote Mr. Coleman) * a sword 
of Damocles,’ compelling us to transfer our 
gaze from a sinking ship to a castle in the 
air. I believe that those most nearly 
Christian have faced up to the world’s ills, 
and have striven to remedy them in the know- 
ledge that by their own unaided efforts these 
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fils are ineradicable. Surely the certainty of 
Earth's destruction a month hence would Not 
make a Florence Nightingale or an Albert 
Schweitzer cease their efforts to relieve suffen 
ing. The true Christian seeks the next world 
here, finds God by serving Him now, and does 
not mind if what he does secms futile, Lg 
him believe in failure, and failure wil] take 
him by the heels—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR STOCKWIN 
Blandford Camp, Dorset 


Sik,—Like other humanists, Miss Kathleeg 
Nott is confused about absolutes and relatives, 
She says, *A humanist does not believe jg 
absolute values. For him values are dis. 
covered in the actual’ experience of the human 
situation.” No value can be discovered jn 
any situation unless it is seen against a backs 
ground to which it is related. What is that 
going to be? For the Christian it is God 
and He is the sole absolute. The humanist 
who denies God has no choice but to create 
an absolute out of his own ego. Years ago 
Auguste Comte saw the difficulty and 
invented a Religion of Humanity. What was 
that but his ego inflating itself, like the frog 
in Aesop's fable ? 

I am not accusing Miss Nott of being a 
solipsist, but of smuggling in Christian values 
without admitting their source or seeing what 
makes them valuable. Men frequently fail 
to behave as brothers towards other men; that 
is as far as observed facts go. Why should 
they or how could they so behave unless God 
were their father ?—Yours faithfully, 

4. D, RITCHIE 
University of Edinburgh 


Sir,—-Surely Mr. McKee in his striking letter 
on weapons of war (Spectator, December 3), 
has failed to take into account the genuinely 
new factor introduced by nuclear weapons— 
their secondary effects: that is, the prolonged 
radioactivity of bombed areas; the travelling 
clouds of radioactive dust; the cumulative 
poisoning of air, soil, water and crops (and 
probably fish); the long-term genetic effects, 
and even the = radioactive-waste-products 
problem of a large-scale nuclear armaments 
industry. This last could apply equally to 
extensive ‘ peacetime uses of atomic energy’ 

a sinister fact too seldom mentioned. 

In more senses than that so competently 
expounded by Mr. McKee, the atom bomb 
‘will not pay.’ (Nor, probably, will the peace- 
time development of nuclear energy.}—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. E. DAVY 
85 Abingdon Villas, W8& 


CHURCH OF GREAT BRITAIN? 
Sir,—Mr. Betjeman’s piece of special pleading 
in regard to religious broadcasting struck me 
as singularly unconvincing. 

‘The Church of England is the Church of 
this country.” What country ? Not Scotland, 
where the Church of Scotland as by law 
established is Presbyterian and Anglican 
dissenters form a small minority. Not Wales 
and not Ireland where the Episcopal Church 
has for long been disestablished and is in a 
minority. It is, of course, the established 
Church of England, although statistics seem 
to show that practising Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters far outnumber practising 
Anglicans. 

1 could only take Mr. Betjeman’s rather odd 
paragraph to mean that the head of all the 
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; More sittin’ room “There are no follics about my Bergere suite’, 
é 
; 5 purred the ERCOLion. “It’s the most perfect 
t . . ! 
. answer to sitting pretty in today’s sitting rooms Taking but 
>» ® 
' in the sitting-room: * 
> little room it has room enough on those extra long, 
’ 
" - ss deep foam rubber seat cushions for the lankiest individual to 
conjured by the ERCOLion 
loll, lounge or lie back in blissful comfort. Its tension springs 
' conspire to relax all bodily tension. Its soft feather-down 
; filled back cushions fill you with content. Light enough 
: for your wife to pick up, and so reasonably priced that it 
' would be folly indeed not to possess it.’ 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 





The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with Income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 


HE MAN who has been tempted to smoke Society's Investment Booklet. 
something else for a while comes back | HH Total Assets £181,183,000 
: to Craven like the prodigal returning to i 
fi peace after suffering. And how bewitch- | {iii ABBEY NATIONAL 
rs ingly his “first love’? welcomes him. i Ny BUILDING SOCIETY 
Slowly, yet irresistibly, the cool, slow Hil 
burning Craven captivates once again 
and holds him in its deeply satisfying spell. 
How right Sir James Barrie was when he 
said Craven “ is a tobacco to live for” 


Try CRAVEN 


a OW @ As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 


agree that here is real smoking luxury... 
as every Craven man knows. 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 








Two mellow, slow burning, deeply satisfying blends | 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 ounce. 
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Religious Divisions of the BBC should in- 
variably be an Anglican. This would be a 
tragic reversion to the days of the Test Act. 
I should think it probable and reasonable that 
he might be an Anglican, but I should hope 
that Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists and Baptists are equally eligible 

Since some compromise is necessary if 
religious broadcasting is to reflect roughly the 
religious opinion of this country, the present 
system whereby approximately 80 per cent. of 
religious broadcasts are given to orthodox 
Protestantism strikes me as_ sensible In 
England this is divided pretty equally between 
the established and non-established churches 
Scotland gives a higher percentage to the 
Established Church and the Roman Catholics, 
and Wales to the non-episcopal churches 
Roman Catholics certainly get the ten per 
cent. to which they are entitled with rather 
more time on the air in Scotland, and a good 
deal more in Northern Ireland 

But what about the ten per cent. ol 
Christians who are neither Roman Catholics 
nor orthodox Protestants ? Isn't it time they 
were included in the religious programmes ” 
I hold no brief for Unitarians, Quakers, 
Pentecostalists, Seventh Day Adventists, Fou 
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Square Gospellers or Plymouth Brethren. But 
since they are peaceful, God-fearing citizens 
who presumably pay their licences and listen 
to the BBC it seems a pity they should be 
excluded from the air simply because they are 
neither established nor members of the Free 
Church Federal Council. 

Or does Mr. Betjeman think this is carrying 
ecumenicity too far ?—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES BORTHWICK 
6 Stocks Avenue, Chester 
THE ROAD FUND 

Sir.—-Is it not time that British people 
induced their party politicians to turn over 
a new leaf, and to deal with the trust monies 
of the Road Fund with at least some 
semblance of ordinary commercial honesty ? 

Old men like me can remember that when 
Lloyd George put forward his scheme for the 
Road Fund, it was only accepted by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, on behalf of the Con- 
servative Party, on the absolute understanding 
that it should never be regarded as a revenue 
tax. 

Had the Road Fund been faithfully 
administered, there is no doubt that many 
thousands who have suffered death or serious 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA 


Troilus and Cressida. By William Walton. 
(Covent Garden.) 


Ir England had won the first Test Match 
from their unpromising position at the end 
of Australia’s innings, there could hardly 
have been more general relief and delight 
than over the success of Walton's opera. 
The situation was not dissimilar. Walton’s 
production over the last fifteen years, pain- 
fully small and lacking the virility of his 
earlier work, did not promise well. Now 
suddenly (if suddenly is the word for some- 
thing he has been working on for years) he 
recovers and bowls us all over. Everyone ts 
delighted at the sensation. 

Yet as we go down, a critical doubt 
presents itself. The doubt is not a convic- 
tion, for it is hard to be sure, under such 
conditions, that it is relevant. But should 
we, and shall we continue to be, overwhelmed 
by an opera that is not more of a new 
musical experience? The opera in fact raises 
again, with peculiar complications, the old 
question of whether any work of art that 
is not in some essential new, has, éven though 
otherwise perfect, any aesthetic validity ard 
lasting value. Troilus and Cressida is cer- 
tainly ‘otherwise perfect.” It has the most 
effective libretto any recent English opera 
composer has enjoyed, simple and straight- 
forward in subject and treatment, and 
perfect in construction. Christopher Hassall 
has had a good deal of experience in this 
field now, and this is his best product, not 
poetically distinguished, but dramatically 
superb. It is based, as he has told us, on 
Chaucer, not Shakespeare, but the last act 
departs from all previous sources for the 
sake of a tragi-heroic end, cleverly contrived 
and completely convincing. The whole is 
beautifully taut and concise, with manageably 
few, and yet admirably varied, characters, 
all equally involved in the one main sequence 
of events, with no subsidiary incidents or 


characters, and no need for them. The 
dramatic essentials are clearly brought out 
the exchanges of the scarf, Troilus’s devotion 
to Antenor and his consequent dilemma, the 
betrayal and bewilderment of Cressida in 
the last act. 

Walton has used (as he has almost cer- 
tainly to some extent created) this admirable 
libretto not as though he were, at fifty, 
making his first attempt at opera, but as 
though he had as much experience as Strauss 
at that age. He shows the sure theatrical 
instinct of an opera composer born. Without 
ever holding up the flow of the music, 
without a moment of obvious artifice, he 
lets through the key phrases of the libretto 
so clearly that even a listener totally unpre- 
pared cannot fail to follow the drama. And 
when the words do not matter, which, as in 
all opera, is nearly all the rest of the time, 
he gives us a flood of gorgeous, uninhibited 
Waltonian music—unmistakable, incom- 
parable melody, adroit and luscious har- 
mony, and springy, vibrant rhythm. Nearly 
all the musical interest is in the vocal lines, 
which is a strong point in the work’s favour, 
and it is more than sufficient to compensate 
for the relatively conventional use of the 
orchestra. The variety of the vocal writing 
is remarkable: a true tragic soprano heroine's 
part of Cressida (Magda Laszlo), a heroic 
tenor for Troilus (Richard Lewis), a florid 
and witty buffo tenor for Pandarus (Peter 
Pears), a militant baritone for Diomede 
(Otakar Kraus), and smaller mezzo-soprano 
and bass parts for Evadne and Calkas 
(Monica Sinclair and Frederick Dalberg). 
They all ring wonderfully true, as consistent 
as they are varied, and beautifully balanced, 
with the two main characters prominent in 
all three acts, the others in two—though 
Cressida’s soliloquies are a shade either too 
long or too many: the one at the beginning 


of Act 3, for instance, or that in Act | 
beginning ‘Slowly it all comes back’ (a 
dreary line and the one feeble dramatic 
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injury on the roads of Britain would ha 
been alive and well today. The effect 
intelligent road work on the accident 

was amply demonstrated by the Coun 
Surveyor of Oxfordshire in the mid 
Thirties, when he proved conclusively 

casualties could be materially reduced by su 
work (see the series of articles on the Subje 
in the Daily Telegraph in July, 1937), 

Now, it would seem, any major iMprovep 
ment of Britain’s trunk roads—so ye 
urgently needed—may involve tolls for the 
use of them; this in spite of the obvious fact 
that the special taxation of motorists jn past 
years already amounts to more than will cone 
ceivably be spent on road work during the 
next decade. 

Truly, a charter of equal treatment for 
motorists—not by politicians only, but by 
the police and the petty judiciary—is some. 
thing long overdue. If my fellow-motorists 
had not been so ‘durned respectable’ that | 
they have been afraid to make effective pro- 
test, that equality would have been achieved 
long ago.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN MORGAN 
Downlands, Beachy Head Road 


Eastbourne, Sussex 
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trick), which musically, too, is almost too 
blatant to be true. . There are not many 
real ensembles except the love duets, but the 
opening scene is one of dramatic choral 
writing, there is an exciting trio in Act 2, 
and Act 3 culminates in a sublime sextet 
with chorus that is the finest thing in the 
opera, and leaves us breathless with emotion, 
This is something worthy of Verdi in musical 
inspiration as well as operatic craft. The 
difficulty must have been to follow it without 
letting the tension down too steeply. Walton 
does this by contriving an abrupt and 
dramatic finish to the ensemble and by 
saving for the short aria of Cressida’s that 
ends the opera, the one piece of really new 
music in the work. It is a stroke of genius 
to clinch the success of a masterly opera. 

Is it more than a ‘masterly’ opera, with 
the slight reservation that that implies. In 
a sense it is new—it is an extension of 
Walton’s range and reveals an unsuspected 
theatrical gift amounting to genius. And 
the musical style is new to opera, since 
nobody else can write like Walton. But | 
what he has to say within that style is not 
essentially new to Walton, and that is what 
we miss. Even as we go down under the 
dramatic impact of the opera, we are vaguely 
aware of still waiting, and waiting im vain, 
for the purely musical revelation of some- 
thing new, without which our deepest 
craving of a new work of art can never be 
wholly satisfied. On the strength of a super- 
ficicl resemblance, Troilus and Cressida has 
been bravely compared to Aida. A truer 
comparison, on these musical grounds, 
though Walton’s subject is nubler, would be 
to Pagliacci. That is not to be sneezed at. 
Walton’s opera deserves, and has a good 
chance of, an equal fame. 

It had a very good send-off for such a 
success on the first night. Sargent con- 
ducted with authority and enthusiasm, the 
singers without exception were splendid to 
hear, and looked_as well as anything Holly- 
wood’s resources could have commanded. 
Magda Laszlo need not wilt before Ava 
Gardner, Richard Lewis knocks spots off 
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Ta 
ly BEA south to sunshine 


BEA flies you to blue seas, 


blue skies, to romantic places where the 
winter sun shines bright and warm. Flying 
BEA means more time in the sun. You’re 


there in a few hours, by turbo-prop 


Viscount or luxurious Elizabethan airliner 


—with all your foreign currency 


intact; or you can pick a sterling area. 


BEA flies you at speed, in comfort, 


without fuss—and at tourist return fares— 


to 16 southern sunshine centres. 


BEA fares cover refreshments, service, 


Lo 


luggage, everything from airport to airport. 


It’s all so smooth you touch down 
fresher than when you took off. 


Booking is simple; and better the sooner, 
Just ring, write or see your Travel Agent; or 
BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 Regent Street, 


ndon, S.W.1—Tel : Gerrard 9833. 


Ask for the BEA “ Fly South”? folder. 
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Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings. 
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No depreciation of capital. No 
expenses. Withdrawals at short 
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Income Tax 
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Take a RIVIERA holiday 
—take a TRAIN! 


You too can get away from the dreary days around us. Just say the magic 
and let them whisk you off to the South of 


welcome is waiting. Economical, 


travel in France is the happiest way to catch the 


TOURIST TICKETS saves 30°), on ordinary 
fares for return and circular journeys of 
at least 2,000 kms. subject to certain 
conditions of stay in France. 


SPEED. The “Mistral” Rapide, the 
famous 1st and 2nd class express, leaves 
Paris at 1.0 p.m. and arrives in Nice 
at mid-night. Between Paris and Lyon 
318 miles) it averages 76 m.p.h.—a 
world record for that distance. 
PUNCTUALITY. French expresses still 
maintain their already high punctuality 
record with 85°., arrivals absolutely on 
or ahead of time! 


oT kets and reservations from any good Tra ag Agent 
Fr rench Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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Stewart Grainger, and the others were 
equally good. George Devine’s production 
is properly sparing and austere, Malcolm 
Pride’s costumes are imaginative and bril- 
liant, and although the second of Hugh 
Casson’s sets (the interior of Pandarus’s 
house) looks rather like one of Heal’s 
windows, and the third (the Greek camp) is 
unnecessarily drab, the first, which is most 
important (the temple of Pallas), is mag- 
nificently impressive. It all went far to make 
the biggest popular success for a new opera 
that Covent Garden has known for many 
years. 


COLIN MASON 
THEATRE 
Time Remembered. By Jean Anouilh. 


(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


It is worth meditating what makes of Time 
Remembered an entertainment much superior 
to anything else of the kind on the London 
stage. Is it the acting? Margaret Rutherford 
gives a performance which confirms one’s 
opinion of her as one of our finest actresses: 
her sense of comedy and of humanity are 
unerring, and she knows how to give richness 
and depth to the chiracter she is creating by 
providing an impersonation which remains 
tactfully this side of the ridiculous. Paul 
Scotield and Mary Ure (making a most 
successful début as a young woman out of 
Giraudoux) were pleasant and romantic, 
which was what the parts required. The 
standard of acting and production was 
high, but the same could, after all, be said 
of quite a number of West End pliys. No, 
the superiority of Time Remembered over, 
let us say, The Dark is Light Enough consists 
in the quality of the writing. Clean French 
prose, a rococo which is the result of a 
shattered classicism and not of a pot-pourri 
of stylistic aberrations, a duchess who is a 
human being first and a grande dame after- 
wards, dialogue that advances the action 
of the play while containing its own poetic 
breath—all these things are rarities on a 
stage abandoned to characters in search of 
an interior decorator. 

What is this piéce rose about? Much the 
same as M. Anouilh’s piéces noires super- 
ficially. A young girl is summoned to a 
chateau by a duchess to rehabilitate her 
nephew who is under the spell of the memory 
of a short affair with a frightful woman now, 
happily, dead. So much under the spell that 
he has reconstructed in the grounds of the 
chateau all the places where he and Leocadia 
once met. Needless to say, the cure is 
effected by the homeopathic medicine usual 
in such cases. If it had been a piéce noire 
I suppose Amanda would have been expected 
to do likewise for the cretinous Lord Hector 
(who is admirably played by Richard 
Goolden). It would all have been another 
horror of the feudal bedroom. As it is, we 
are spared the sinister side of M. Anouilh’s 
talent. 

Graceful, nostalgic and classical, giving 
that severer twist to preciosity which makes 
the French version of a normally pejorative 
expression worth looking at, Time Remem- 
bered is a delightful excursion into poetic 
fantasy, which, since it is not pretentious, 
can be judged in terms of pure enjoyment. 
They order these matters better in France. 
As I have already said, it is well acted and 
produced. Let me repeat that Miss 
Rutherford’s performance seems to me a 
great one. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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ART 

The Portrait 

It is less harsh than the photographs have 
suggested. The brown canvas has been 
stained with a colour that lies somewhere 
between khaki and dulled brass; from this 
overall background looms the black and 
white mass of the old warrior, chin up, heavy 
with years and good living, but tough and 
pugnacious still, a slight warmth permeating 
the flesh tints, shirt and handkerchief 
painted thickly white, the gold glitter of 
the frame finding echoes in watch-chain and 
ring. This is a four-square painting (more 
nearly square in fact than the other two 
portraits, which were narrow, upright 
shapes). Churchill faces the world head-on, 
pivoted on a strong central vertical which 
runs through face, neck, shirt, waistcoat and 
trousers, the rectangular lines of the panelling 
in the background projecting outwards the 
lines of chair-seat and legs. Everything, 
the figure’s very isolation, combines to 
produce an effect of monumental stability. 

The visual arts are habitually discussed in 
this country at a level which would bring 
a blush to the averagely literate cheek if 
applied to theatre, music or books. Even so, 
that there have been expressions of surprise 
at and disapproval of Sutherland's ‘view’ 
of the Prime Minister | find strange. Is 
it merely an Uncle Jollyboy that the myth 
enshrines, with a schoolboy passion for 
funny hats and dressing up, and now basking 
in the bland geniality of second childhood? 
Surely not. This was the rock upon which the 
storms of war spent their force and which 
they fuiled to dislodge; and so he has been 
portrayed. 

In the Maugham portrait Sutherland 
printed a slippered foot and a half; the 
Be»verbrook was cut just below knee level; 
this time the legs fade out altogether. This 
has the negitive virtue of ensuring that 
attention is not diverted from more signifi- 
cant pyxsseges, but if that were the only 
purpose served it would constitute no more 
than a shirking of responsibility on the part 
of the pvxinter. Sutherland must have 
allowed this Baconian collaboration only 
after great deliberation. The trick has the 
double effect of suggesting an old man, all 
of whose vitality is now concentrated in 
mind, memory and will-power; and the 
physical presence of what one might call 
the ‘Churchill idea, the projection of a 
national myth, something disembodied yet 
real at the same time. Even if this was the 
printer's intention, however, | question 
the propriety of these phantasmagorical legs 
in a presentation portrait. The effect could 
surely have been achieved in less arbitrary 
fashion. 

The distaste which the portrait has aroused 
in some quarters arises, | suspect, from the 
rather crabbed quality of Sutherland's 
painting of people. The spiky accents of 
black shadow and white highlight, the odd 
use of tone, which approaches the illusion- 
istic effect of the photograph rather than the 
full expression of form (for example the 
proper right cheek falls away where it 
should come forward), these produce an 
ambiguous quality which is far removed 
from the smooth platitudes of official 
portraiture. This seems likely to remain by 
fur the best record of the Prime Minister 
which we shall bequeath to posterity, so it 
is a pity that it is painted so thinly. Should 
posterity ever wish to transfer the painting 
to another ground, it will not find much to 
transfer. M. H. MIDDLETON 
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TELEVISION and RADIO 


We have been fortunate enough to see. j 
one week, three major personalities’ 
operation. Amateur, semi-amateur and *, 
Lord Ismay, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Gilbert Harding; as fine a trio of Musketeerg 
as any d’Artagnan could wish to meet 

_Lord Ismay, in the unlikely role of com. 
pere, knit together the excellently Conceived 
and executed Churchill birthday greetin 
Programme, in a naturally dignified, alto. 
gether impressive way ; in such a way Certainly 
as to make him quite the most remarkable 
of the remarkable gallery of well-wishers 
big and little, that the BBC had assembled 
(and briefed) efficiently, and with taste 
This could have been a disastrous welter of 
cliché and self-importance; that it should 
have succeeded so totally is not just to the 
credit of the producers and executives jp. 
volved; it stems from the fundamental 
honesty and sense of occasion that are integral 
parts of that strange thing: the BBC mind. 
This was television at its dramatic, up-to. 
the minute, moving best. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s Athos was in his 
finest fulminating vein. His second pro- 
gramme (this Monday) in The Conductor 
Speaks series was half knockabout and half 
majesty, a mixture of royal disdain and 
Falstaffian rollicking, so mellow and round 
as to make one feel—as the eyebrows 
revolve and the jowls reverberate—that Sir 
Thomas is becoming a rich man’s George 


Robey, a kind of Prime Minister of Good- 


musical Mirth. Delius’s /rmelin was en- 
chantingly glanced at; and the conductor 
told the British public about itself with his 
usual withering kindliness. It was a good 
idea to show drawings of the characters 
on the screen while the various themes were 
played. But why were they so clumsy and 
crude? Why were they mounted casually 
on odd bits of board, their edges sniggering 
at the camera. Why does this kind of 
amateur presentation still afflict even the 
smoothest of our programmes? 

And Mr. Harding’s Aramis? A salvo 
should be fired every Monday morning 
(except during Lent) to salute his presence 
among us. How he manages to endure, 
Sunday night after Sunday night, the 
ponderous inanities of this most loved of 
programmes, | shall never know. Certainly, 
his colleagues help: Barbara Kelly with 
warmth, Lady Barnett with crispness, David 
Nixon with facetiousness, Eamonn Andrews 
with sk.ps on the back——but they are only 
satellites of the giant grumbling sun that is 
Mr. Harding. Without mugging (or malice) 
he focusses the programme on himself. In 
a million households the welcomes rise like 
incense: ‘He's being nice tonight °; or, later, 
“Mum! Quick! He's off!* And as the 
smile embraces Mrs. Smith, the Assistant 
Ashtray Stamperouter’s Mate, or the jerky 
bow and the bent lips bid goodbye to the 
celebrity, Grimsby glows; as the volcanic 
rumblings deepen and the glare flickers over 
Mr. Jones (the Suspendermaker’s Butter- 
spreader’s Engine Carder who won't say 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’), Hartlepools hugs itself, and 
wonders in delighted, fearful whispers, 
whether he’ll—?will he—?no; the growl sub- 
sides; the flames die down; and nine million 
curtains rustle to the rhythm of releasing 
breaths. Nor, as you watch him yourself, 
is your own reaction any different. Don’t 
let’s overwork him. We need his size and 
his splendour for many years to come. 

And this is the point really that television 
is proving over and over again to itself with- 
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out always acting upon. The small screen 
can’t make big people out of little people. 
It can only show people as they are. Ismay, 
Beecham, Harding—men as different as 
these three, each big in a totally different way, 
nevertheless share a sameness—of size—off 
the screen as well as on. Let's not fool 
around trying to build pygmies up by giving 
them high heels and top hats; let’s see more 
of the few who are tall in their own right. 
If my three musketeers need a d’Artagnan 
I'd like to suggest Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter for the part. On the Churchill pro- 
gramme she looked like a true Gascon—she 
wore her beliefs like plumes and her honesty 
like a sword. She's young and handsome 
and alight with idealism. Down with the 
Cardinal! JOHN METCALE 


CINEMA 
Make Me An Offer. (Empire) 


Make Me An Offer takes us to the heart 
of the antique-dealing business, a_ heart 
which Wolf Mankowitz has dissected into 
two equal portions, those of chicanery and 
sentimentality. Peter Finch is the Wedgwood 
expert who while practising his trade with 
Sheffield sharpness dreams of one day finding 
the unique green Portland vase which was 


stolen from a collection. Though poor ana 
heading straight for a stomach ulcer from 
financial worry, he knows that if ever he 
finds the vase he will not part with it for any 
money in the world, but will keep it for the 
edification of his soul. In the middle of 
duping his colleagues his eyes grow misty 
at the very idea, which proves that even 
antique dealers have an aesthetic side to 
them. Another idea, that of returning 
stolen property to its rightful owner, does 
not, oddly enough for so sensitive a man, 
occur to him. Mr. Finch manages to turn 
a not very prepossessing Character into an 
attractive one, and he is ably sustained in 
his double dealings by Finlay Currie, Meier 
Tzelniker, Alfie Bass, Wilfred Lawson and 
Guy Middleton, also by Ernest Thesiger 
who, as a nonagenarian with a murky past, 
gives a remarkable impression of genuine 
antiquity which any Wedgwood vase would 
envy. On the more innocent side there is 
Rosalie Crutchley, hard-pressed wife, and 
Adrienne Corri, scatter-brained smasher 
of art treasures, both frankly a little bit 
tiresome. Leading us into untrodden fields 
where the browsing is fresh, this film, 
despite an arid script and moderate direction 
by Cyril Frankel, nourishes the mind even 
if it is rather tasteless. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Quotation and Riposte 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 249 
Report by Bernard Fergusson 


On the pattern of Pope’s couplet on Newton and J. C. Squire’s rejoinder on Einstein, 
competitors were asked to provide up to two well-known lines of verse (source to be named), 
together with an original riposte of similar length. 


Over a hundred competitors submitted 
something like 160 entries: but none of them 
produced quite the devastating finality of Sir 
John Squire's rejoinder to Pope. (Lacon, 
incidentally, disputes this attribution with: 
When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 

‘His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.’ 
Belloc 
So he expires, and Fergusson admires 
His epigrams—but thinks they're J. C 
Squire's.) 
On the whole, the great giants of the compe- 
tition world, whose entries automatically 
command respect, were having an off day. 
I allot the rest of my space to examples, and 
the prizes as follows: £3 to T. E. W. Browne, 
£1 to Miss J. O'Dwyer for the lines on 
Hobbes and Watts, and £1 to Kenneth S. 
Kitchin. The best entry of the lot, on Abou 
Ben Adhem, was too Rabelaisian to reward 
or print, but by no means too much so to 
enjoy. 
PRIZES 
(T. E. W. BROWNE) 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. (Pope) 

God, thinking Pope has told an awful 

whopper, 

Created Kinsey. There! Now is it proper? 

(MISS J. O'DWYER) 

Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature. (Swift) 

Watts, on the other hand, insists 

That little birds are pacifists. 

(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 
(Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI) 

Sure, some have loved; in this you're not 

mistaken: 


Whether you ever writ—depends on Bacon. 





COMMENDED 
(SIR JOHN CRAIG) 
Shall I. wasting in despair, 
Die, because a woman's fair? (Wither) 
Nay, the modern suitor cries, 
Cuter now, the lady dyes 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. (Pope) 
Mankind assents; but mostly (being human) 
Proceeds, less properly, to study Woman. 
(RUFUS) 
Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 
(Pope) 
Not now, O Poet! In this age atomic 
The little dear prefers a horror comic. 
(PIBWOB) 
A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 
The language plain, the incidents well link’d. 
(Cowper) 
These classic rules rouse modernists’ abhor- 
rence, 
Thanks mainly to James Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 252 
Set by W. May-Byron 

A prize of £5 is offered for an alphabetical 

telegram (i.e. of 26 words, the first beginning 

with A, the second with B, and so on) suitable 


for sending at the New Year to any one of the 


following: The Archbishop of Canterbury, The 
Director-General of the BBC, M. Dior, Len 
Hutton, Bertram Mills, a fellow competitor or 
any top politician. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 252,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than December 21. 
Results in the Spectator of December 31. 


1954 


Country Life 


Tue third south-westerly gale in less th 
week raged through the night and did a 
deal of damage to trees by all reports for 
shallow-rooted fir, the treacherously “aie 
elm or the easily shattered poplar falls om 
force of the storm. Such tough trees 
hawthorn, sinuous ones like birch or thes 
sturdy giant beeches rarely tumble or sole 
When If went out to inspect our tiles a 
timbers I looked across the road at the very 
old and bare ash tree. It held the largest f 
number of jackdaws I have ever seen in = "I 
tree. They were all turned into the wind and 
perched there as a child might have Painted 
them. Now and again, when an unusually 
heavy gust struck the tree, the black 
ornaments bobbed as one and then floated in 
a sort of undulation that made it all look yery 
unreal. Just why so many had chosen that 
tree I could not make out, but gradually | 
discovered that the population fluctuated 
Five or six more birds would sail down and 
as many rise and turn over into the wind. 
which took them off at a great speed After 
seeing the jackdaws I looked about for small 
birds. Not one was to be seen anywher. 
but | guessed that they were in the holly 
bushes or the thick ornamental conifers and 
yews as well as in the ivy on the old trees 
No small bird could have survived for long 
out of shelter, and I could hardly imagine j 
that the jackdaws had weathered such a night 

in the open 





ee 
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A Wily Mouse 


From time to time I have been asked for 


two ago I sent some ideas to a friend who 


advice on all sorts of matters, and a week or | 


asked me how to catch a wily mouse. He 
wrote: ‘It came in some straw packing 
around a present sent to my daughter and 
seems to be gifted with human intelligence 
I have tried two traps but it ignores them, so, 
though not liking the idea much, I bought 
some poison Che first night I put it down 
by itself but it was also ignored so the 
following night | spread some of it on bits 
of crust and put them on a small piece of 
paper on the hearth. The following morning 
there was no sign of anything on the paper 
or round about it so we Breratulates our- 
selves on having got rid of our unwelcome 
lodger. Alas, when my wife moved the big easy 
chair back from the hearth later, there was 
the bread hidden underneath it. Last night 
I tried poison in conjunction with a trap 
which I baited with poisoned crust. This 


“ 





morning the bait was untouched and the trap 
unsprung, but the loose pieces of bread had 
disappeared. I pushed back the settee and 
there was the poisoned bread beneath it! As 
it has started fluffing fibres of a carpet it may 
be making a nest somewhere. It is jet-black 
in colour and we are wondering whether it 


is a young rat.’ I have not heard if the black : 


‘mouse’ has been caught yet. The treatment 
I suggested was quite lethal 


The Spraying Month 

In the orchard as well as the soft fruit 
garden December is the month for spraying 
tar oil. Apples should be done towards the 
end of the month but before they are sprayed | 
such trees and bushes as plum, cherry. and J 
red and black currant, should have the 


treatment. 
IAN NIALL 
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The Débdcle 


By D. W. BROGAN 


RESENT, it has seemed to me, in nearly all French 
discussions of contemporary problems since 1945, and 
j in the discussion of many past problems, is the shadow 
) 3 1940, a shadow whose sudden and terrifying blackness is 
o us in this exciting and often moving book.* 
was technically a victorious power; the 
territory was liberated; there were new if, in some cases, 
transient heroes; new and, alas, not-so-transient feuds. But 
5 the shadow was there; the shadow of defeat and not only of 
| defeat, but of the débandade of the army, of the collapse of 
i legal and moral as well as military authority. For some the 
| explanation is simple. ‘ Nous étions trahis. It is an explana- 
tion that comes too easily to French minds and mouths. For 

) others, the explanation is too complicated to be worked out; 
for others, the explanation is in the remote past, in 1789 or 
1793 or 1870. But 1940 cannot be forgotten, even if the 
memory is too painful to dwell on and too deep to eradicate. 
With the deeper causes of the catastrophe, Sir Edward 
Spears is not concerned. What we are given Is a day-to-day 
narrative of its onrush, of the desperate expedients with which 

) defeat was to be parried, with the realisation that defeat was 





made present t 
In 1945, France 


long 
in certain, then with the sickening realisation that defeat was 
tight |) being accepted. The chief and great merit of this book (the 
merit of the testimony of an intelligent eye-witness who was 
also an actor) is its contemporaneity. This is what was said, 
felt, believed in the days of doom. From the historian’s 
tor point of view, the methods adopted by Sir Edward Spears 
‘of § are not totally satisfactory, for this is neither a diary nor a 
*b0 § formal history nor formal memoirs. There is some hindsight 
7 and the annotations are not always consistent, nor perhaps, 
pa F in sufficient quantity and, for so good a French scholar as 
nce, SIF Edward, matters of accents and the ike are treated 
0, cavalierly. But these are trifling faults in an important 


ap 


ck 
nt 


8 
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document pour servir. 

Sir Edward, like everybody else, was overtaken by the 
speed of events. The campaign of 1940 began with a series 
of disasters; so did the campaign of 1914. Sir Edward had 
seen the origins of the ‘miracle of the Marne, had _ seen 
Lanrezac on one side, Joffre, Foch on the other. The plan of 
campaign of 1914 went wrong as much as the plan of campaign 
in 1940. Why was one recovered from and one not? Sir 
Edward Spears (who had special opportunities to observe the 
changes of plan that made the Marne possible) seems to 
attribute the failure of 1940 to the inelasticity of the French 
high command and its early defeatism. As General de Gaulle 
has pointed out, General Gamelin, faced with a war he had 
not planned for, was paralysed. General Weygand, called in 
to salvage what was left, despaired equally easily. Neither 
had the stuff, though each had the reputation, of a grand chef. 
It is certainly odd that General Weygand did not strip the 





Maginot line of its now useless garrisons, as Joffre had stripped 
his right flank in 1914 to build up new armies, such as that 
Ninth hastily assembled under General Foch and _ his riew 
chief of staff, Colonel Weygand. But neither Gamelin nor his 
successor was more than a high class staff officer. They were 
no more fit for command than Berthier proved himself to be 
in 1809 or the younger Moltke in.1914. ; 

But there were more reasons for the defeat than the failure 
of the high command. It was, as Marc Bloch put it, a * strange 
defeat.” (Sir Edward Spears refers to Bloch’s book, the best 
yet written on the subject, but does not scem to realise who 
the author was.) There was an astonishing lack of combative 


—~— 





* Assignment to Catastrophe: Vol. II, The Fall of France. By Major 
General Sir 


Edward Spears. (Heinemann. 25s.) 
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spirit in the higher officers -and not only in the higher officers. 
Taken at a terrible disadvantage by what Mr. Alexander 
Werth called, at the time, * the invasion of the Martians,” the 
reaction was one of despair not defiance. General de Gaulle 
may have been right; the original campaign may have been 
lost in the first week: but. torn between daydreams of German 
breakdowns and nightmares of German invincibility, the 
French army dissolved. But, as Sir Edward Spears points 
out, and as others have recounted, a great part of the French 
army never fought. There were troops without weapons, 
tanks without crews, planes without pilots. Even in the month 
between the opening of the campaign and the decision to cease 
fighting, far less was done to use the matevials at hand than 
would have been conceivable in 1914 or in 1870. For it is, 
I fear, a brutal truth that the Third Republic died worse than 
the Second Empire. Not only did it not produce a Gambetta, 
but the last ministers of Napoleon II] were more resolute and 
more capable than the last ministers of Marianne III. 

It is in his account of the breakdown of political authority 
that General Spears is most impressive. He realises now that 
he was unjust to M. Paul Reynaud, overwhelmed by a tidal 
wave that only the strongest swimmers could have breasted 
successfully. Even allowing for the preposterous figure of 
Madame de Portes and the irritation or more than irritation 
that she caused, M. Reynaud comes out of the story better than 
most of his ministers and better than the Parliament. The 
political crisis that replaced M. Daladier by M. Reynaud took 
place in a very different political world from that in which 
Mr. Churchill replaced Mr. Chamberlain. The French state 
had been stead:ly abdicating for at least twenty years and one 
of the chief instruments of that abdication, M. Camille 
Chautemps, was busy as usual. (It is permissible to suspect 
that, like many other people, Sir Edward Spears preferred 
Pierre Laval to the more cultivated M. Chautemps, the self- 
made man to the fils d papa.) There is a warm testimony to 
the steadfastness of M. Jeanneney, President of the Senate. 
and to the loyalty of M. Herriot.. But the last Parliament of 
the Third Republic does not come out well and it is no wonder 
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DEREK WRAGGE MORLPY From 
imcestors who were only just social, 
Wood Ants have evolved into highly 
complex communities An absorbing 
story, well illustrated, 18s, 
History 1830-1876 

HAMILTON ELLIS. The feverish 
vears of railway development, from 


Stephenson to the full tide of Victorian 
expansion which changed the social and 
economic life of the country. J/lus. Ws, 


Fellowship of the 
Ring 
1 R. R. TOLKIEN, author of The 
Hobbit, A story magnificently told, 
with every kind of colour and movement 
and ygreatness.”” ew Statesman, 

Volume two of this remarkable work, 
The Iw each 


KON-TIKI 


THOR HEYERDAHI The greatest 
adventure story of our time; 4,000 miles 
ucross the Pacilic by raft. Over 500,000 
sold in the original English edition and 
world sales of 3,000,000 Mlus 12s. 6d 
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James Courage 
THE YOUNG HAVE SECRETS 


* This is an admirable novel, blending objectivity with 


insight, and written in a crisp prose which carries it 
through a host of domestic hazards.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


* Mr. Courage succeeds and well deserves to have been 
chosen by the Book Society.” SUNDAY TimES. 12s. 6d. 


C. Day Lewis 


COLLECTED POEMS 1954 


*To follow his course in this volume as a poet is 
extraordinarily moving.’ OBSERVER 


Published jointly with the Hogarth Press 2Is. 


Waclaw Korabiewicz 
MATTO GROSSO 


‘The lyrical approach to jungle exploration...a warm, 
human and refreshing book.’ PUNCH 
Recommended by the Book Society 16s. 
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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Winner of this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature 


The Old Man and the Sea 


7s. 6d. 
Ten other titles are also in print 
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Ronald Fraser 
BELL FROM A DISTANT TEMPLE 


*Wittily and gracefully catches what the Occident has 
come to accept as the Chinese tone." SUNDAY TIMES 


‘Ronald Fraser re-creates the strange world of the 
Chinese court with sustained imagination and sym- 
pathy.’ BIRMINGHAM POST Illustrated 15s. 


Austin Lee 
ROUND MANY A BEND 


*He has served up a notable slice of raw life... there 
is not a dull word. He continues to command attention, 
and I think he always will.’ TIME AND TIDE 12s. 6d. 


Eric Linklater 
THE FAITHFUL ALLY 


is now in its third impression 10s. 6d. 
The Book Society’s October Choice 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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that General de Gaulle, whose brief experience as a mip; 
was in this period, should have had and have his doubts = 
the suitability of parliamentary government for France . 

It was the breakdown of civil authority that allowed thy 
soldiers to pass the buck. At no time in the modern h 
of France had the generals been given a freer hand 
between the two wars. No doubt they did not get their ow 
way all the time; in matters of money and of duration 
service they were overruled. But in the organisation of - 
army, the preparation for the kind of war they expected the 
use of military credits, the promotion of officers, they wen 
bosses. (It was M. Daladier who maintained Colonel de 
Gaulle’s name on the list of officers who might be promoted) 
The result was an army less prepared for war than the arp 
of 1870. Of course, there had been criticisms, especially gf 
General Weygand. General Gamelin was thought to be tu 
pally with the politicians, but nobody thought him a Sarrail 
Marshal Pétain had not only been Minister of War after thy 
Stavisky affair, but had long shared responsibility for th 
general supervision of the army after ceasing to be its head 
(His hostile comments on de Gaulle reported here are charac. 
teristic, including his bland assertion that de Gaulle took his 
ideas from Pétain and had not been honest enough to say s 
In fact, de Gaulle dedicated one of his books to Pétain ang 
owed him nothing, doctrinally, whatever he may have owed 
him for training in the handling of men, the training that 
Weygand lacked.) But Pétain’s prestige (a prestige great On 
the Left as well as on the Right) was, in a sense, deserved, 
He had been a great soldier of the second class and ther 
were those, and not only in France, who compared him mor 
than favourably with Foch and Haig. He was old, forgetful, 
vain, convinced of his moral superiority and convinced that 
he could save France from errors which he imputed to the 
politicians. It was not that he liked, trusted or esteemed 
Weygand, but they were members of the same group and 
shared (though Pétain may not have been conscious of this) 
the same responsibilities. And he was made for the politicians 
who were moving in like undertakers, as well as for the more 
honest and patriotic type who honestly thought that France 
could not afford any more destruction and bloodletting and 
that, in a few weeks, Britain would do a deal. We must 
remember that this view was widespread, that Frenchmen 
were as unwilling to travailler pour le roi d’ Angleterre as, 
traditionally, they had been to do the same for the roi de 
Prusse. We shall not understand the nature of the crisis, 
especially at Bordeaux, in 1940, if we refuse to accept the fact 
that many in ‘a general honest thought’ rallied to the Marshal, 
even if they later came to see their action in a truer light as 
one product of what one of the ablest of them later called 
‘le temps des illusions. They were wrong; Britain neither 
surrendered nor was conquered (Marshal Kesselring has given 
us his complacent opinion of how close-run a thing it was). 
Had it gone otherwise, are we absolutely certain that we could 
not have produced at least a civilian Pétain ? 

Among the rogues, the cowards, the dupes, one civilian stood 
out, one Frenchman gave no handle to the enemies of France 
and caused no anguish of disillusionment in the hearts of 
Francophiles like Sir Edward Spears—Georges Mandel. The 
portrait of Mandel is perhaps the most successful in 
the book. He never lost his head or even his temper. He 
had got from his master, Clemenceau, a sufficiently sceptical 
but not base view of human nature. The sight of Pierre 
Laval did not surprise or shock him. His patriotism was 
unshakable; it was an offence then and continued to be an 
offence to people like Darlan and to Vichy which permitted, 
if it did not encourage, his murder. He had one weakness 
or weak spot. He was a Jew. (Sir Edward Spears talks of 
Mandel’s ‘ religion’ and rightly refuses to accept the term 
‘race.’ Surely it is simpler to say that Mandel was a Jew? 
That has no more implications than are necessary.) This 
handicapped him as he well knew. Even today, it may 
handicap M. Mendés-France. In 1940 it was an especial 
handicap since the charge of bellicisme was becoming more 
and more dangerous and the resistance to German hegemony 
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as being FT Sat . - 
spularity of Mussolini with the extreme Right came from 
PP pelated adoption of anti-semitism.) What Mandel might 
have done, had the exodus to Africa taken place, we cannot 


The movement that was to be called ‘the Resistance ’ 
needed another type of leader, perhaps not a politician of the 
old order at all And, of course, one of tic figures looming 
up out of the smoke of battle and defeat is de Gaulle. We 
see him unshaken, caustic, scornful of the high and low peégre 
that infested Paris, Tours, Bordeaux. We sce him, too, at the 
last moment brought out of France, asking for a cup of coffee 
in the plane. getting one and stating, as a fact not as a com- 
jaint, that he had asked for coffee and had beea given tea. 
He was told that he had been given coffee. His education 
in English ways had begun. 

it would be possible to pick holes in this book and many 
of its faults come from a great merit. a love and knowledge 
of France that was sorely tried in 1940. This is the record 
of a déception d'amour and that makes painful reading on the 
public as well as on the private scale. It may be that had 
Mr. Churchill been given a chance to address the whole French 
Cabinet the war would have been carried on in the Empire. 
{| doubt it. But there is a more serious reservation to be 
made. The French were again and again told to put their 
trust in the United States, more specifically in President 
Roosevelt. But any Frenchman who knew America at all 
must have known that there was less than no chance, in a 
presidential year, of American intervention. In stating or 
implying that there was, British spokesmen may have further 
increased that doubt of British sincerity that was so disastrous, 
that made the simple affirmation that Britain would not 
surrender and would not go under, so hard to believe 


Pardoning Paul Claudel 


The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel. By Joseph Chiari. (Harvill. 1 Ss.) 
The Theme of Beatrice in the Plays of Claudel, By Ernest Beaumont. 
(Rocklitf. 12s. 6d.) 

Or modern poetic dramatists Paul Claudel stands out as incompar- 
ably the most massive. In his large body of work (some seven or 
eight plays of real importance besides the immense Soulier de Satin) 
he has succeeded in solving the problem of language in poetic drama 
in a way that has hardly been attempted elsewhere. T. S. Eliot's 
muting of English verse is, as Joseph Chiari points out in his new 
book on Claudel, the only other attempt of any magnitude, though 
along entirely different lines. Dr. Chiari does not mention Lorca, 
whose introduction of lyrical poetry into his great trilogy resembles 
Claudel’s solution while being less symphonic and more economical, 
but it seems doubtful if the same difficulties existed in a language like 
Spanish, which has retained more of its affective qualities than French 
or English. Claudel’s is a triumph of the direct use of poetry on the 
stage in circumstances where it seemed impossible, and his line (by 
the psalms out of Walt Whitman) is singularly flexible and well 
adapted to the expression of dramatic emotion. The essential 
meaning of his plays is contained in the symbolism of the poetry 
rather than in the logical suprastructure, and, though the passionate 
romanticism of the verse contains numberless uncertainties and 
absurdities, Claudel remains a great poet even at his most bathetic. 

It is a merit of Dr. Chiari’s book that he never forgets this. His 
analysis of individual plays is very percipient, and, even when he has 
occasion (as he not infrequently does) to criticise the thought behind 
them, he is well aware that there is more to them than the sum total 
of Claudel’s doubtful theology. How doubtful that theology was 
he shows in the chapter on Claudel’s conception of love. This theme 
also forms the subject of a short book by Ernest Beaumont where he 
compares Claudel at some length to Dante, and it is the more interest- 
ing in that it indicates a way of approaching this poet for someone 
not brought up jn the Catholic tradition (an operation which Dr. 
Chiari finds almost impossible). 

Briefly, the most distinctive and repulsive feature of Claudel’s 
system of relationships between the sexes is the idea of woman as a 
pure instrument to help achieve man’s salvation. In Partage de Midi 
Mesa possesses Ysé and through her attains salvation, in Le Soulier 

Sarin Rodrigue’s love for, but failure to possess, Prouhéze, equally 
cads him towards God. We are also given to understand that these 
Pairs of lovers have been predestined to each other from all eternity, 
but that (with a typical post-Tridentine fussiness about sex—would it 
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have worried Dante?) ideally they should only be united in heaven. 
Now, apart from the fact that any such intention on the part of God 
would seem to impose an intolerable strain on human nature, there is 
an unpleasant taste of ‘he for God only, she for God in him’ about the 
whole affair. The contradiction between predestined love and its 
non-fulfilment on earth is, of course, at the heart of Claudel’s drama 
(in L’Otage Synge renounces her own love to save a Pope, who 
apparently welcomes martyrdom rather less than his predecessors 
might have done: the clash is the same), and, by making his universe 


strictly immoral, Claudel has realised to the full Kierkegaard’s 


necessary conflict between a religious and an ethical conception of 
life. Claudel’s world is a religious world; it is not ethical. 

But what effect has all this on the reader? How can he avoid 
being revolted by this inhuman system of taboos and sanctions? 
If he is a believing Christian, he will probably be bothered by the 
clash between divine providence and his own sense of justice, and this 
explains the malaise which overtakes Christian critics when they talk 
about Claudel’s thought. For the agnostic like myself the thing is 
much easier. The lack of justice in Claudel’s world makes of it 
the world of tragedy. Against Claudel’s God who condemns his 


lovers to perpetual frustration, it is possible to be on the side of 


Prometheus, where the myth that was written as a vindication of the 
power of the god only serves to condemn his injustice in the eyes of a 
moral generation. Claudel’s celebration of the absolute rightness 
of divine providence is detestable, but the power of his tragic concep- 
tion of man sustains and nourishes a humanism which he himself 
condemns. It is legitimate for us to consider Rodrigue and 
Prouhéze in their human dignity beneath a sky that denies them 
happiness and which they believe all-powerful. It is when man, 
considering the universe as hostile to him, nevertheless affirms his 
own consciousness of himself, weak but autonomous, that tragedy 
takes place. Claudel’s plays are utterly destructive of any alliance 
between Christianity and Humanism. L’avenir de homme, c'est 
Phomme. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Swift as Churchman 
Swift and the Church of Ireland. By Louis A. Landa. (Oxford. 21s.) 


As a churchman Swift belongs to the great Anglican succession 
of deans who are distinguished but difficult. An intransigent Tory 
during the long Whig ascendency,a violent defender of the lower clergy 
against the bishops’ attempts at excessive regulation, an outspoken 
supporter of the Irish interest at a time when Englishmen were being 
preterred to the most coveted positions in his church, he was a 
constant source of disquiet in high places, a constant object of 
episcopal suspicion. Characteristically too, he was a jealous and 
combative guardian of the rights and prerogatives of his position, 
whether they were attacked from above or from below. His Vicars 
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Choral, temerously asserting a disputed right to grant leas 
decanal consent, were threatened with summary ‘de ail Without 

Se Sah : om ‘ ar) Privation: ‘My 
desires, Swift wrote, *... are very moderate, only to break a lea y 
turn Out nine singing men.’ Against Archbishop King sedule - 
filling the chapter with Whig clergy, vexatiously reviving a deat 
prebend at a time when voting strengths were evenly divided 
fought a long and tireless delaying action. And he ft 
respect even of his enemies by the scrupulous, sustained and he 
care with which he discharged the stewardship of St. Patrick's 

Swift's ecclesiastical career, if it throws little light on his religic 
beliefs, testifies at least to his deep loyalty to the Church and oi 
regard for its welfare. The state of the Church of Ireland Qu “ 
Mary wrote to King William, ‘is the worst in Christendom’: mo 
it had improved but little by the early eighteenth century. It = 
short of money, of glebes, of churches, of parsonages; dissent a 
rampant in the north and Papistry in the south; non-fesidence 
encouraged by a gentry who found it assisted the evasion of tith 
was the rule rather than the exception. Swift's first prefermest 
to the prebend of Kilroot in the northern diocese of Down po 
Connor, brought him face to face with the ruinous state of th 
Irish temporalities. And his earliest and greatest achievement in 
ecclesiastical diplomacy was his success in securing for the Irish 
clergy remission of the irksome levies of First Fruits and Twentieth 
Parts. Thereafter he was in the forefront of the fierce controversies 
controversies turning not on doctrine but on powers, discipline, endow. 
ments—which from time to time agitated both laity and clergy. The 
church, he thought, was being systematically plundered and despoiled: 
and although he never ceased his efforts on its behalf, his view of the 
future became more.and more profoundly pessimistic. ‘I have long 
given up all hopes,” he wrote in 1736, ‘of Church or Christianity, 

But in his own particular domain, the Cathedral and Liberty of St, 
Patrick’s, he continued year in and year out to preside at weekly 
chapter meetings; and to supervise the orderly and decent conduct 
of the services, the standard of preaching, the behaviour of the 
clergy. As time went on, a degree of harmony was established 
between himself and his superiors; even with Archbishop King, as 
Professor Landa remarks, he sometimes ‘verged on friendship’ 
Although the Vicars Choral were still occasionally troublesome, 
relations with his chapter became relatively peaceful and continued 
so until it became clear at last that there was no point in pretending 
any longer that he was capable of performing his duties or exercising 
his rights. 

In the contemplation of Swift's supreme literary genius, of the 
complexities of his personality, of his career as Tory apologist and 
Irish patriot, it is perhaps too easy to forget that the Irish church 
formed the constant background to his life. Professor Landa’s 
graceful, illuminating and scholarly study should correct this error of 
perspective. It is a notable elucidation, not only of a neglected 
aspect of Swift's life, but of the history of the church which for nearly 
half a century he served with a deep though often despairing loyalty, 

CHARLES MONTEITH 


El Greco 


El Greco. By Antonina Vallentin. (Museum Press. 30s.) 


Tuis is an extremely interesting, useful, and very delightful book. 
It is pleasantly free from art-historical jargon, yet it contains a great 
deal of very sound art history. It is not crammed with superlatives, 
yet it shows a most profound love and understanding of Greco's 
art. Throughout the author adopts what may best be termed 4 
level, common-sense outlook. Greco stated quite definitely that he 
was born in Candia; Miss Vallentin therefore accepts Candia as his 
birthplace, and does not search for Greek families with similar 
names in outlying villages, as some writers have done. There are 
definite records that Greco visited and worked in Rome; Miss 
Vallentin therefore pays a good deal of attention to Rome, and to 
what Greco may have seen and done there while he was in Italy. 
When once Greco reached Spain, his style began to develop and 
change very rapidly; Miss Vallentin therefore concerns herself very 
fully with the historical, social and religious background of contemp- 
orary Spanish life, and studies Greco’s paintings against this back- 
ground. This is real art-history, in that it is a study of art in an 
historical frame. 

The author’s approach is thus balanced and sensible throughout, 
and her book would be valuable on that account alone. But it goes 
further than that, for Miss Vallentin has a good deal to say about 
Greco himself, his character, and his philosophical outlook, and she 
presents a very penetrating picture of his character, partly or the 
evidence of the few documents that survive, but more as a result of 4 
most penetrating analysis of his paintings. Her descriptions and 
analyses of the paintings are indeed quite brilliant. Greco's Byzat- 
tine origins, and his periodic reversion to them; the assimilation of 
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ideas in Italy and his subsequent development of these ideas; 
h of an entirely new mentality in Spain; each aspect of his 
progress through life is dealt with. And in the process of this 
examination his paintings are arranged in a chronological order 
which does not always tally with that of other writers, but which 
nevertheless seems convincing, though Miss Vallentin is the first to 
stress the difficulty of compiling such a record, for Greco's style 
deveioped by fits and starts, rather than uninterruptedly, and even 
in his last years, when the peculiar frenzied style that is usually 
associated with him had reached its apex, he reverted, at times, to a 
more solid, almost Italianate manner. 

In addition to the Greco story, there are interesting and valuable 
excursions into such problems as the origin of the style that we now 
term ‘expressionist.’ Only at the very end, in the last chapter, does 
the tale seem somewhat protracted. Is it Greco or is it the book 
that takes an ‘unconscionable time a-dying’? But Miss Vallentin is 
to be heartily congratulated. Here is a very useful and a thoroughly 
sound book, about a painter whom today we universally regard as 
one of the giants, though it was only some fifty years ago that he was 
dismissed as ‘that man who painted horrors in the Escorial.’ So 
much have our tastes changed. 
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The Case of Lewis Carroll 


Lewis Carroll. By Derek Hudson. (Constable. 21s.) 


Boipty confronting the documents in the case of Lewis Carroll, Mr. 
Derek Hudson has met the challenge of the definitive with what can 
best be described as an adroit grandeur. When Carroll’s nephew, 
Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, published his official life in 1898, 
rumour suggested that family pressure had led to expurgations. Mr. 
Collingwood’s Lewis Carroll was a proper Victorian gentleman- 
scholar whose relaxation from mathematics was the composition of 
much nonsense verse and whimsical stories. The family was naturally 
pleased with the success of the Alice books, and kept to themselves all 
knowledge of the darker facets of the Reverend Dodgson’s nature. 
Georgian biographers, inspired by Lytton Strachey and psychology, 
explored the Dodgson-Carroll duality, and it was generally conceded 
that this shy, stammering Don was rather odd. Diaries were known 
toexist. When, early this year, Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green published 
nine of those diaries there was a general sense of disappointment. 
Mr. Green's scholarly editing revealed, on the face of it, a monotonous 
record of the occupational pursuits of a Victorian eccentric whose 
knack of writing curious stories for children made him famous. Mr. 
Green did not pander to public curiosity: no entry was featured, and 
no phrase stressed. Even so, the diaries reveal more than had either 
Mr. Collingwood or the conjectures of the probing moderns. The 
matter of Carroll's devotion to Alice Liddell, and his obsessive 
interest in girl-children, -could no longer be officially disregarded. 
Moreover there were, and there still are, those missing diaries of 
chronological importance, 1858-1862, which might give us more 
about Alice. The publication of the existing diaries, far from clearing 
up the Alice mystery, only increased curiosity. 

Mr. Derek Hudson’s definitive biography is probably conscious of 
this fact. Mr. Hudson concedes that even though it is more whole- 
some to consider the work before the man, human nature being what it 
regrettably is, interest most concentrates on the man. Consequently 
Mr. Hudson, urbane, sagacious, and approved by the Collingwood 
family, presents each piece of evidence with the objectivity of a 
contemporary-minded and sophisticated counsel, going so far as to 
humour us by bringing to his aid such experts as graphologists and 
phrenologists. 

What is particularly endearing about Mr. Hudson’s approach is his 
evident protective feeling towards Lewis Carroll. He is quite 
obviously fond of Carroll, which is not hard to understand, and he 
attempts to minimise Carroll’s devotion to girl-children by quoting 
Kilvert’s extravagantly expressed affection for little girls: * He [Carroll] 
Was not unique among Victorian clergymen in his romantic interest 
in little girls,’ 

_ Even so, Mr. Hudson does not conceal the distaste many parents 
felt about Carroll’s rather importunate courtship of their children, 
#iut he quotes several of Carroll’s skittishly amorous letters to*his 


‘ ung friends, although none reveals Carroll’s oddity as does Carroll's 
-own diary entry: ‘This evening I have made friends with quite the 
trightest child, and nearly the prettiest that I have yet seen here— 
Dully about five years old. She seems to be on springs, and was 


dancing incessantly to the music: in face she reminds me of Bessie and 
her eyes literally glitter. Dolly is fascinating, and I hope to see her 
again. 

Concerning Carroll’s strange relationship with Alice Liddell and 
her (amily, Mr. Hudson suggests that Carroll's love for the nine-year- 
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This illuminating correspondence covers a_ vital 
period in the life of Elizabeth Barrett—the years 
1836-46. This was the establishment of the Barretts 
in London, the establishment of her fame as a poet 
and the arrival of Robert Browning and the fabulous 
marriage and elopement. 

With Illustrations. 25s. net 
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THE VALLEY 
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DOROTHY CHARQUES 


A subtle analysis of the elements that must be 
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refreshing.”—-The New Statesman. 10s. 6d. net 
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old Alice was later transferred to the seventeen-year-old Ellen Terry— 
certainly not as reprehensible. Occasionally Mr. Hudson is deliber- 
ately bland. Referring to Carroll’s diary entry on first meeting 
Alice, ‘I mark this day with a white stone,’ Mr. Hudson states this 
was reserved ‘for outstanding occasions,’ which is certainly true, 
because the diaries show that this curious entry commemorated all 
the days when Carroll saw Alice, with the one exception of Carroll's 
first meeting with Ellen Terry. Carroll's white-stone days were 
Alice days—none of his seaside frolics with the Dollies, Aggies and 
Bessies, tantalising as they were, merited any thanksgiving offering. 

KAY DICK 


Beyond the Frontiers 


Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
25s.) 

Nowuere does the Mediterranean sparkle more amiably than in the 
Greco-Roman glass and silver-ware fecovered from Danish peat- 
bogs and now in the National Museum at Copenhagen. How such 
things reached the Baltic, the Sahara and India—and even Indo-China 
—is the subject of this book. Its title is a little misleading. The 
extraordinary expansion of the trade of the Mediterranean world 
beyond the Roman frontiers was certainly to an important extent 
due to Rome, and Rome was essentially a Mediterranean city. But 
the products which went abroad were not often created by Rome. 
They were due to other aspects of the Mediterranean genius, expressed 
in other places. They had penetrated the barbarian world while 
Rome was still in its infancy, as the Vix vase demonstrates. The 
Rome of the title includes Athens and Alexandria even though past 
their prime in the period with which it deals. 

As an archeologist Sir Mortimer naturally approaches men and 
ideas through the objects they have left behind them. Most lucidly and 
readably he exhibits to us the extraordinary variety of finds—from 
graves, from sacrificial deposits to the gods, from hoards hidden in 
times of danger and never recovered by their owners, from bogs and 
from the ruins of ancient cities. He traces the trade routes and 
indicates the occasions for plunder. He explains the evidence for 
the existence of a well-to-do native merchant class in northern 
Germany and Denmark during the first two centuries of the Roman 
Empire and of prosperous Greco-Roman trading agencies round the 
coast of India. 

But he does not stop at the material evidence of the past. He is 
concerned about its effects on the minds of men. Here the record is 
an odd one. Perhaps a Scandinavian historian or archeologist 
would show us that the generations of contact between his fellow- 
countrymen and Rome were richer in results than emerges from 
this record. But at all events, though the Baltic was so much closer 
to the Roman frontier than Afghanistan, though the coasts of 
southern India were so much more accessible than inner Asia, it 
was in what is now northern Pakistan and Afghanistan that the great 
commercial expansion of the Greco-Roman world under the early 
Roman emperors was to have its most fertilising impact. It was here 
that civilisation was to cross-breed with civilisation. For here a 
new form of Buddhism, protected by the powerful Kushana dynasty, 
needed for its expression the help of a tradition of representational 
art. The easily transported plaster bas-reliefs produced at Alexandria 
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provided the required models. Greco-Buddhist art was b 
and exercised a profound and creative influence on the art of I ‘in 
and Further India, of China and Japan. re 
It is Strange that Greek rule in Central Asia from about 320 
130 Bc (mainly in Turkestan but towards the end in the Punjab al : 
should apparently have made much less impression than the on 
range commercial contact of the early Roman empire. Sir Mortis, 
is inclined to attribute to it very little part in the later fruitfuln = 
One wonders whether he may not himself be a little hampered be 
the self-allotted limits of his book. After all the Kushana emper : 
felt themselves sufficiently the heirs of the Greek kings they had 
defeated to strike coins with Greek superscriptions—a fact that Sir 
Mortimer never mentions. Is it altogether absurd to suppose that 
the products of the Mediterranean had a more appreciative welcome 
in Inner Asia, than on the Baltic or along the coasts of ¢ oromandel 
and Malabar because there were still men consciously Hellenic to 
receive them? They would have been the tenth generation in descent 
from Alexandria's soldiers, but only the third or fourth from men 
who had still ruled kingdoms. \ 
DARSIE GILLIE 


Why Read Italian? 


A History of Italian Literature. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. O.U.P. 45s.) ; 


No, one feels like protesting, literary history and literary Criticism 
should be kept quite separate. Let one man settle dates and sources 
forage for laundry bills; let someone else interpret and evaluate. 
But of course the two activities cannot really be kept apart. The 
critic needs some history, however much he may argue that ‘it’s all 
in the text’; and the historian, simply by devoting a whole chapter 
to this writer, a mere withering paragraph to that one, is perpetuating 
an act of literary judgement which someone has made some time, 
But there is a problem here, and it is brought up rather forcibly by 
Professor Wilkins’s massive, thorough, handsomely produced book. 
A History of Italian Literature is useful, for it provides facts, dates 
and opinions about most Italian writers from Saint Francis to 
Benedetto Croce. And it fills a gap, for there is no authoritative 
up-to-date work on Italian literature in English. , 

The problem is partly one of tone, of manner. Classical Italian 
literature has ceased to be required reading and it is now no handicap, 
even in the politest literary society, to know nothing of Petrarch, 
Ariosto and Tasso, not to mention Campanella and Goldoni. Their 
historian or critic has therefore to put over a lot of sheer information 
and to make a great many general statements which most people 
are not going to be able to check against their reading. There is a 
tone in which such statements can be made persuasively, a way of 
combining the necessary information with something that at least 
looks like literary criticism. Professor Wilkins has unfortunately 
not mastered it. The result is a great many statements of this sort: 
‘He had a fine natural sense for choice wording and for rhythmic 
rightness." He is speaking of Ariosto, but it might be almost any 
competent poet. 

Probably Professor Wilkins should have considered more closely 
the kind of person he was addressing. The informed reader will 
want to go deeper than he is taken here, and he can anyway find all 
the surface information he needs in Italian manuals. The new reader, 
on the other hand, wants not so much a mass of information as a 
number of good reasons for undertaking the study of Italian literature 
at all. He is more likely to be drawn to writers like Machiavelli 
or Vico by some general discussion of their ideas than by bald 
summaries of the topics they cover. And he is not at all likely 
to be attracted to the lyrical poets by the potted prose extracts 
which Professor Wilkins provides-—in the vain hope that they will 
somehow give ‘the substance.” A well-chosen quotation, even if 
only half understood, may start off a lifetime's devotion. There 
are passages in Petrarch or Politian or Ariosto that are quite extrava- 
gantly beautiful, even in isolation; skilfully presented, they might 
have done as much for the later Italian poets as Mr. Eliot did for 
Dante in his brilliant essay. But Professor Wilkins prefers to 
stick to his substances. 

A History of Italian Literature is useful but unfortunately nothing 
more. It leaves one with a sense of opportunities missed. What 
was wanted was probably a much shorter book that yet contrived 
to be more detailed and more convincing and more exciting 1 Its 
treatment of particular works, particular poems. We need some 
one who can tell us which Italian writers are worth reading today, 
and for what reasons, and what it is that we miss (if anything) by 
not reading them. Once we know that, we will be able to put all 
Professor Wilkins’s information to better use. 

D. S. CARNE-ROSS 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
NEW BOOKS 
The Waterfowl of The World 


Jean Delacour. Wastrated with 16 Colour Paintings aud 33 Distri- 
bution Maps by Peter Scott. This work is to be presented in three 
volumes. Volume One is now ready, and deals with The Magpie 
Goose, W histling Ducks, Swans and Geese, Sheldgeese and 
Shelducks. 10° 74”. £5 5s. each volume. 


Early c onversation Pictures 


rds. 9% photographs from the Dutch, Italian, French, 


as man and English schools, revealing this important genre of 
painting. 10 74”. 42s. net. 

True Remembrances 
Phil i; jen. The memoirs of an architect who has been associated 
with the restoration and rebuilding of well-known country houses 
such as Chartwell, Churt., etc. 87 Sj”. 32 collotype plates. 
25s. net. 


Honey Pots and Brandy Bottles 


Filuned Lewis, The author of In ¢ ountr) Pla: es describes the many 
pleasures of country living. 83° 52”. 10s. 6d. net. 


Horses of Renown 


Stella A. Walker. Fascinating biogr: aphies of thirty famous horses 
from Dr assical times to the present day. 74 15 photographs. 


10s. . Net. 


Scottish Country Houses 
and Gardens open to the Public 


John Fleming. Describes and fully illustrates examples of Scottish 
architecture from Glamis to Abbotsford. 114 9". Colour 
frontispiece and 160 photographs. 25s. net. 


Paperweights and other Glass Curiosities 


FE. M. Elville. An authoritative work by the author of English 
Tableglass, dealing with the history, identification and technique of 
the glass- maker’ sart. 10° x 6}”. Colour frontispiece and photo- 
graphs showing 114 specimens, 25s. net. 
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The horse’s 
mouth 


It is characteristic of the singular thoroughness 
our people to leave no stone unturned when 


digging up information on affairs of importance. 


If we study form—be it of horses or of 
talesmen—-we like to go to the source, to the 


people who know. 


That’s why more and more of us who want 
© find out what the Russians really think of world 
events are reading News, the fortnightly Soviet 
eview. Ask your newsagent to get you a copy 
It will cost you sixpence (or ten shillings a year 


Vy post), but in case of difficulty write to 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


144&45 MUSEUM STREET LONDON WC] 
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A Winter 
Bouquet 
by 
SUSAN 
TWEEDSMUIR 


. 





Susan Lady Tweedsmuir follows her first delightful book of 
reminiscences, The Lilac and the Rose, with further descriptions 
of the places, people and things she has seen in the course of a 
busy life. She writes of Canada, Scotland, the United States; of 
Virginia . Woolf, Mary Webb and the Granville-Barkers; of 
changing fashions in clothes and of the joys of an old-style 
Christmas; and her long new chapter on her husband, John 
Buchan, will be a special delight to his many admirers. 

“She has a true gift of evoking the past,” wrote A. L. Rowse 
in the Sunday Times: and it is this gift, exercised throughout 
with a most attractive combination of gaiety and seriousness, which 


gives this book its special charm. 


With 7 half-tone plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


3 Henrietta St. London. WC2 





ENCOUNTER 


Stephen Spender and [riving Kristol 
Encounter is a monthly review, generous in its scope, 
varied in its contents, ambitious in its aims, modest in 
its pretensions. Each issue contains over 50,000 words 
of text and 4 pages of illustration. ‘The subjects covered 
include literature, the arts, travel, philosophy, current 
affairs, and just about anything else that interests us, 
our authors or our readers. Some of our articles have 
been very long—like William Fautkner’s ~ Mississippi”, 


i poignant description of his home state Others 


sized—like Christopher Strachey’s eye-opening essay 
The * Thinking * Machine 


In our January issue vou will find such items as Cyril 
Connolly's striking memoir “One of my Londons” 
Herbert Read's essay on “ The Drift of Modern Poetry 


ind many other things vou will not want to miss 


A specimen copy of Encounter will be sent to you upon 


reguest, without obligation on vour part 


2s. 6d. per copy 


12 months 30s, 6 months 15s, 


25 HAYMARKET . LONDON . S.W.1 
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New Novels 


The Young Have Secrets. By James Courage. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Flesh and Blood. By Francois Mauriac. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


10s. 6d.) 
Children of Circumstance. By Roger Nimier. (MacGibbon and 
Kee. 12s. 6d.) 


Caroline in Italy. By Cecil Saint-Laurent. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
‘ADULT relationships and disasters glimpsed through the eyes of a 
child’ is a formula that will cause many to draw back, and with good 
reason. Mr. James Courage, however, has made from it a novel of 
unusu:! conviction of interest. It has the immense virtue of con- 
centrating upon dialogue, incident and close description and cutting 
out any attempt to render feelings by soliloquy or mood-writing, 
so thet his child is spect:tor, not interpreter, listening to the grown- 
ups chatting while he does his homework, not wandering about the 
perfumed fields in an ecstatic trance. The seson, reassuringly, is 
not summer, of which one is likely to hear*far too much in the 
average ‘childhood’ novel, and young Walter, even more reassuringly, 
goes to a day school and quite likes it there. The main part of the 
story is confined to his evenings and week-ends; he bozerds at his 
schoolmaster’s house and it is there, between the master’s three 
daughters, that the central situation is revealed. All of them are 
in love with the same man, who has morried the wrong one and tries 
pitifully to console himself with the right one. Walter finds out 
about this and blurts it out to a vengeful though not totally un- 
symp:thetic neighbour. The neighbour blows the gaff to the deceived 
wife and an unhappy accident follows for which Walter feels himself 
responsible. In the end he takes his revenge on the neighbour, 
ineffectually, but emphatically enough for him and with satisfactory 
finality for the reader. 

The chief of Mr. Courage’s gifts is a splendidly observant eye. 
The setting is New Zealand in 1914, a small seaside town. On this 
scene and time he lavishes impressive resources of memory and 
imagination, giving us as sharply as a photograph the green tram 
and its trailer, the cobwebbed penny-farthing in the shed, the stamp- 
album with the giraffes of Nyasaland and the toucans of Borneo, 
the broken cavern of the big rock on the beach. The Young Have 
Secrets is a triumph of sustained visualisation. The author has found 
a rich territory and | look forward to the next results of its cultivation, 

The news from France (I wish there were some worth mentioning 
from England) is less inspiring. The new Mauriac is really rather 
old Mauriac, completed in 1920 and now translated into English 
for the first time. The first half of the book revolves round Claude 
Favereau, a young countryman who has recently decided not to be 
a priest. He gets to know Edward and May Dupont-Gunther, the 
son and daughter of the landowner to whom his father is bailiff. 
Edward patronises him; he falls in love with May. At this point the 
focus shifts to Edward, a typical dime damnée who goes off to Paris 
to be miserable and live with a woman he rather dislikes. Asa result 
of talking to Claude, May has become a Catholic, and now, driven 
by her family, marries a rich Catholic, unhappily it transpires. This 
makes Claude feel depressed, but at the end of the book it is he 
who responds to Edward's last desperate appeal for help. 


Krupps 


The story of an industrial Empire 


rupps 


The history of the House of Krupp is the history o those who 
directed it. The theme is the tragedy of the German nation in 
modern times. 


Krupps 


by Gert von Klass. 











Translated by James Cleugh. 


448 pages 25s. 


20 plates 
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Some sort of generalisation about sexual desire half-emer 
this story, whereby May can be viewed as suffering from ol Hoy 
fastidiousness, Claude from intimations of sin, and Edward 
inability to love, or some such jargon. Not only is this an unin 
ing theme in any case, but none of the three main characters engi, 
much attention, possibly through not being given enough on 
Claude is the most promising, but before the two sides of his a « 
the clodhopping and the religiose, can plausibly coalesce the — 
is hauled off after Edward, who is the sort that gets the inteliges 
a bad name. In addition to a vague but evidently incapacitating 
‘neurasthenia,” he is ‘as frightened as a sick child’—of what, may ~ 
ask? Ah, don’t say ‘Of life.” No: although there are some charm 
evocations of the Gironde, there is little here, | am afraid, to en ~ 
the rational mind. ” 
__ Children of Circumstance is actually two novels. The first describe 
if that is what it does, the events, if that is what they are, leading 
up to, if that is what they do, a ‘brilliant’ but amiable young soda 
preferring a rather dowdy girl to a rather eligible one in the Paris of 
1949. The other novel seems to be about a curious painter who has 
some sort of contact with no fewer than three girls in the Paris Of the 
early Twenties. Quite a few moments of astringent hilarity can be 
detected in both pieces, and there are some good satirical scenes in the 
first, but in general the characters’ motives, and even some of ther 
actions, are hard to identify. I have the feeling that M. Nimier mus 
have gabbled this book into a dictaphone at 200 words a minute 
perhaps while playing vingt-et-un. When he takes it slower | shal 
be glad to listen. 

Caroline in Italy is recommended as sportive historical stuff abou 
the adventures of a French commander's wife in Napoleonic {taly 
A faint but unmistakable whiff of Mademoiselle de Maupin can be 
detected here and there, with plenty of coups de pistolet asa make 
weight. A book for the whole family, in fact. 

KINGSLEY AMis 


A Georgian Chronicle 


The Way of My World. By Ivor Brown. (Collins. 


Now and then, in the candlelit gleam of an especial evening, shades 
of a Nowhere World sit beside the mellow guest; in a deferential 
waiter he sees an age of elegance; in the port's ritual rotation, a 
grander, more civilised existence beckons; the brandy’s burning 
warmth pictures his mind with fair fields full of cultured folk. Yet 
outside, with the chilling night air, comes our horrid world. Ah, to 
have lived in those days, he muses, and settles down to read his 
cheque stubs on the last train back to the Green Belt’s fringe. 

In Mr. Ivor Brown, he will find a comforting friend. For here is 
the definitive chronicle of that recent golden age when giants walked 
the earth—or at least that part of it between Temple Bar and Ludgate 
Circus called Fleet Street. We know so much now about Georgia: 
Mr. Annan, Mr. David Garnett, Lord Keynes, Mr. Swinnerton are 
only a lucent handful of a team of experts that has mapped, docu- 
mented and analysed that literary-socio-political world; a world 
that soared, a new age, from the Victorian foothills, and fell, grumbling 
to itself, into the suet-pudding of the Thirties. 

The Way of My World is not an autobiography. The various events 
of Mr. Brown’s life are only lighthouses that shine across the mazy 
seas of his general reminiscence. His story is the journey of an 
educated man, with a ‘width of talent’ and no violent prejudices, 
through a pleasant life. Common-sense is the only compass. 
Cheltenham, Oxford—‘a tory citadel in which Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
had not arrived’—Fleet Street: each has its moment of appraisal. 
The Theatre, his abiding love, is choicely wooed. But at the sniff of 
a semi-colon he canters away, and subordinate clauses lead us gently 
off into what kindly old dons call ‘good talk.’ 

Mr. Brown is perhaps one of the last exponents of the art of belles- 
lettres in English. He is always at hand with some side-stepping 
amble to prove this. Puns and epigrams glitter like cat’s-eyes ona 
road that is sometimes rather dark. His puns are famous, and very 
much an acquired taste; his epigrams are often more grammatical 
than epic. And each literary quickstep leads, unashamedly, to this 
wonderful, bygone world of scribbling giants in shabby suits. 

What can we make of them now, as we see them, their pipes aglow, 
in the Café Royal? Bennett, Chesterton, Belloc, Wells, Shaw, a roll- 
call of unread resonance. Yet Mr. Brown is a nimble advocate (he 
is a Scot, we must not forget) and paints a picture of a most beguiling 
London, a clubbable place, where talent is the password and all the 
prizes glitter fetchingly. His splendid chapter on ‘The Writing 
Game’ is heart-rending to read today: can we, sitting in a different 
espresso bar each night, ever know such a rewarding way of life? 

DAVID STONE 


16s.) 
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Clo lhe yours C+ youcralion 


Today, more and more far-seeing, young folk—and older people too, 
for that matter, are ensuring their future prosperity and peace of mind 
by SAVING and investing their savings in the Hastings and East 


Sussex Building Society. It is the aim and purpose of Building 
Societies to encourage thrift and Jay the foundations of home owner- 


ship. Funds provided by investors enable an ever increasing number 
of British citizens to buy a house of their own. 

You may safely entrust your savings to the ‘‘East Sussex’, which has 
behind it over a hundred years of faithful service to the public. 





£10 and £50 shares.............. 2$°% p.a: paid half-yearly 
Savings Books............ 22°, p.a: compounded annually 
Endowment Shares... .3% p.a: (minimum) with bonus 
[he investor has no liability for income tax on interest or bonus 
[he Society pays the tax. 
Write today for a copy of ‘A Guide to Safe Investment 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


WELLINGTON PLACE KENT OFFIC 
ILASTINGS KING ST., MAIDSTON] 








A Scottish Coxswoin 


The Smallest Life-boat 
costs £13,000. The Lifeboat 
Service has never been needed 
more than it is today—but, like 
everything else, it costs more 
The smallest contribution 

will help. send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
reneure Secretar 


His Grace e Duke of Northumberland. Coil. A. D. Burnett Brown, 
O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A 











Old Town Hall, Kennirgton, London, $.E.i 








Thank you Santa aus! 


But ... please don’t -_ 
forget the others 









There are nearly 5,000 children 
no family who also hope 
their wishes will come true, 
Will yo e their SANTA CLAUS? 

DONATIONS §grotefully 
eived by the Secretary 








CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


crly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
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COLONIAL OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


from the Government Bookshops 


Colonial Road Problems 
by H. W. W. Po.witr 


| Impressions gained by the author during a visit to Kenya, Uganda 


and Tanganyika in .1950 and a further visit to Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia in 1951. 10s. (by post 10s. 3d.) 


Land Tenure in Basutoland 
by VERNON SHeppick, Ph.D. (Lond.) 
A study of Native Land Tenure prepcred as the result of a fact, 


finding survey undertaken during the period 1947-1949, 
25s. (by post 25s. 5d.) 


Colony of Singapore 


Report for 1953. Details of progress and developments in economy, 
education, finance and commerce. 44 pp. of illustrations, biblio- 
graphy and a folding map. 8s. 6d. (by p-st 9s. Id.) 


Development and Welfare in the 


West Indies, 1953 
Report by Sir SrepHeN Luke, K.C.M.G. 4s, 6d. (by post 4s. 9d.) 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders: 
P.O. Box 469, London, S.E.1); I3a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39 King Sweet, 
Manchester 2: 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast: or through any bookseller. 








what does 
the public 
want to know 
about 


money ? 





How much will a £1 note buy —and how much did it buy in the 
past? Are stockbrokers parasites? What do pools winners and 
pools owners do with their money? Do tax evasion and expense 
allowances make our taxation laws a farce? It is one thing to 
have a clear answer to these questions ; it is quite another to pre- 
sent it attractively to the average wage-earner. That is the chal- 
lenge which Picture Post has accepted in a special issue devoted 
this week to. . . money. 





THERE’S MORE TO SEE... MORE TO READ...MORE TO TALK ABOUT IN 


i Oe on © ee 


OS ON SALE NOW - FOURPENCE 
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following 
‘The lie that — | 
10 A girl so involved gets a jewel (7). 
lubricant causes commotion (7). 12 Mixed 
13 Brunel is put to confusion about Elia (10). 


issue 

ACROSS: 1 Lace in the shilling box (6). 4 
abhor the most’ (Cowper) (8) 
11 A bit of ginger with 
drink for a dame (4). 


16 Cheats in the bag (6). 17 Bruin in the wings (4, 3). 20 Two 
vehicles in one (7). 21 Stick to it! (6). 24 Where truants are found 
eating (10). 25 It’s a wine to be taken straight (4). 27 Served in 
the cannibals’ 24? (4-3). 29 ‘I the common enemy and 
oppressor of all’ (Burke) (7). 30 Let the boys stand in their hats (8) 
31 Is it a lobe’s function to do this? (6) 

DOWN: 1 Perhaps he doesn’t believe that three isn’t company (8). | 
2 A cute bursar’s to be found among the officials (11). 3 Current | 
forsaken by ant (4). 5 Near shave? (8). 6 The right class for | 
Shakespeare's schoolboy (10) 7 One of the Agate ones (3) 8 A leader 
was lost for a handful of this (6). 9 Nothing wanted here (5). 14 Con- | 





dition of the line at the terminus ? (6-5). 15 Encountered a motor and 
got over a Manx cat (10). 18 The sailor can hardly say he hasn't a | 
rag on! (8). 19 Deep. rich: solve the riddle (8). 22 Shakes (6) 
23 * The Ss on the thorn’ (Browning) (5) 26 Old maid gets | 
disturbed rest after this (4). 28 It’s a girl ! (3) 
| 
Thi olutior by IS on Decen er 24 
The winners of Specta Crossword N R10 ar as fk VS: First p Mr A Ss 
New Bulst Road, H ! Middlesex, and s J pris t Mrs \ oH 
H ' 1 Mill Road, Worthing, Sussex 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD WN 
ACROSS: | Muster 4 Bardolph > Carb 10 Saratoga 1. oO gang Crisis 
15 Eact I 19 Corybantic 1) Barb. 23 Turp 25 Socrates. 27 Elect 
8 R ’ ‘ 0s ‘ 
DOWN: | Microb > Streetcar Frou A 6 Diatrit 7 Loons 
® Hearsay ii Instant 4 Galip 17 Roast \ 19 Cat 's-ear 
Ba : 22 Bieact 24 Rheum  So-n 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CLARENCE STREET - CHELTENHAM 
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solution and the | 


» 936 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOME 


Still depend on YOUR support. 











| 

| 

| Please be Father Christmas to our 7,000 and more 
children—their happiness will be your reward. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 10- 


or of any amount would help towards their festive fare. 


Cheques etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes” 
should be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 











** Good morning, my dear. 
I've brought you something nice for Christmas!” 


Yes, it will be a happier Christ- 
mas than this lonely old soul 


The Church Army buys whole- 
sale—this means MORE parcels 





had dared to hope for. To be ~MORE in the parcels—MORE 

old, ailing and poor is sad happiness. Please help to make 

—_ ny apes ade ma at the distribution as wide as 

am of the Church yo possible—send a gift now to 
J ‘ The > 4 ' le 

Christmas Parcels go to old Ag cs Wilson Carlile, 

folk who live alone, with only mes secretary, C hristmas 

their memories for company. Work,” 55 Bryanston Street, 

Each parcel is carefully com- London, W.1. 

piled to suit the particular needs 

of the person and contains 4 

festive treats, a ticket for coal, CHUR ARMY 

perhaps some money if the PIS LIe t EXIT EITTI: 


need is great. 
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Krupps: The Story of an Industrial Empire. 
Klass. Translated by James 


y Gert von y 
bo (Sidgwick and Jackson, 25s.) 


Tus book, first published in Germany last 
year, is not in any real sense an indusirial 
historyof the firm; it Is essentially a biography 
of the successive rulers ot Krupps. There is 
much to be said in favour ofa biographical 
approach; from its foundation in 1812 to 
the present day the firm has been a family 
concern under the personal control of a 
bearer of the name. Personal ownership 
and control made possible the greatest con- 
centration of industrial power in Europe; 
it also made possible the accumulation of 
great wealth as well as the power to sustain 
great losses. This concentration of power 
was one of the reasons for the hatred ot the 
name Krupps both within and outside 
Germany. When, in the preparation for two 
world wars the great industrial power was 
concentrated to an even greater extent in 
the manufacture of armaments, the very 
name became synonymous with destruction. 

This concentration of industrial power and 
destructive genius was condemned by the 
Social Democrats in Germany before the 
First World War; in 1947 it was subjected to 
wider accusations in the trial at Nuremberg. 
It still awaits the verdict of historians; but 
judgement would need to be based on a much 
fuller account of the politics! and industrial 
implications than is given in this book. 
There is far too little about the decade before 
1914 when the firm equipped a large part 
of the German fleet which made the First 
World War possible. It was in that period, 
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rather than under Hitler, that the power of 


Krupps was supreme and the international 
consequences of that power seemed fraught 
with disaster for the world. The position 
and policy of the firm were very different 
under the Versailles Treaty; indeed, in 1934 
the ruler of the firm of Krupps stood out for 
some time against the demands of Hitler. 
Had this refusal been maintained the course 
of history would no doubt have been largely 
unaffected but the name of Krupps might 
have achieved a new place in the annals 
of war and peace. 

For the most part, the author is not con- 
cerned to excuse or defend. Despite the 
limitations of the industrial and political 
background, his book, in this English 
translation of very high standard, deserves 
to be widely read as an excellent biographical 
approxch to the history of Krupps. c. Ht. 


Temples and Treasures of Egypt (Soho 


Gullery, London. 21s.) 
Tus book offers thirty-one plates, of which 
seven :re in colour, with brief explanatory 
notes in French and English, A very few 
are : rchitectural in emphasis; the rest are of 
paintings and sculptures, mostly of the 
Empire period, though outside it we range 
from a fine, slightly negroid Old Kingdom 
heed to a Trajan as Pharaoh. The Egyptian 
canon has been both zdmired and hated as 
the most ruthless in the history of art. On 
the whole people tend to welcome the 
departures, the asides when the artist pauses 
in his task of relentless codification, the 
freak descent into heresy and sensuousness 
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that marked the reign of Akhnaton. The 
Eighteenth Dynasty was rich in such aberra- 
tions, and. of these we have some good 
examples. The head of the boy Tutankhamen 
emerges from a lotus—with its long, fruit 
like skull. gazelle’s eyes and feminine features, 
it is a work of nightmarish delicacy, The 
Inspectors of Cattle and the Man Praying 
(Plates 10 and 12) are lissom, herma- 
phroditic figures of the s:.me erratic century. 
But in the main these p: ges celebrate the 
splendid wealth of the erthodox tradition. 
In sculpture, after all, it embraced not only 
the giant god-king but also the speaking 
likeness (as of the pensive priest whose 
divine baboon, bearer of wisdom, sprawls 
over his shoulder); in reliefand painting the 
Kafka maze of ritual, traced with a lunatic 
urbanity and precision, has its moments of 
vivecity, tenderness and grace. The selec- 
tion here is judicious, and photography and 
reproduction are both of a very high stan- 
dard. H, M. C, 


More Opera Nights. By Ernest Newman. 
(Putnam. 42s.) 


Mr. NEWMAN'S new book is ‘a successor to 
Opera Nights and Wagner Nights, and con- 
tains essays on seventeen operas, of which 
tive cre Verdi's. The essays are long, learned, 
and discursive ; this book is not intended 
to compete with Kobbée’s Complete Opera 
Book, which was issued by the same pub- 
lisher a month or two ago, and which is 
essentially a work of reference. Mr. New- 
man’s book is intended for the enthusiastic 
amateur, who wants to know more about the 
major operas than he can learn from 
programme notes or Kobbe, and is prepared 
to devote some time to study. For such 
people it makes beguiling reading, N. P. R. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 





Further Expansion 


THe 29h annual general meeting of Barclays 
Bank D.C.O. will be held on December 29 in 
London, 


The following are extracts from the circu- 


lated statement of the chairman, Mr. J. S 
Crossley, for the year to September 30, 1954 
The Bank's business has continued to 


expand during the year, and although we have 
not been opening new branches at quite such 
a rapid rate as in the past, we have, on an 
opened more than tive offices cach 
our last report was issued 

In the balance sheet. the figures show an 
increase cf £38,000,000 in creditor balances 
Although there has been a slight drop of 
about | per cent. in our cash ratio, this still 
remains at the high figure of over 19 per cent 
The other principal changes on the asscts side 
further rise in the ratio of advances 
from over 34 per cent. to over 37 per cent., 
represented by an increase of approximately 
£26,000,000 in the total of this item. The 
expansion in our business that has taken place 
during the year has on this occasion been most 
marked in South Africa, where the economic 
Position has shown a striking improvement. 
Although almost all other sections of the 
Bank have contributed to this expansion, the 
rate of growth has not been quite so marked 
IN some areas as has been the case in recent 
As might be expected, the effect of all 
this has resulted in an increase in the earnings 
for the year, out of which we have felt it 
wise to allocate a substantial amount to 
reserves, while maintaining the dividend at 
the old rate. 
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TAXATION 


Ihe Chancellor has stated recently that it 
should be possible for us in this country to 
double our standard of living within the next 
25 years: he has also held out hopes of some 
reduction in taxation. There is a connection 
between these two things, for taxation is not 
a purely negative weapon, but a flexible 
instrument, which can be so shaped as to 
promote - greater production and efficiency. 
discourage consumption, or increase the flow 
of capital investment. In recent years, there 
has bee. a tendency to reduce the impact of 
direct taxation at the lower end of the scale, 
thereby excluding altogether large numbers 
of people from the category of income tax 
pavers. 


The view is, | believe, widely held both 
within the trade unions and outside them, that 
in many trades and industries the gap between 
the effective pay of skilled and unskilled 
employees is too narrow, and that this makes 
for inefficient output and poor standards of 
workmanship. The present trend of our fiscal 
policy seems, however, to accentuate this very 
weakness. 


As in the case of our road system, though 
perhaps not quite so obviously, our system 
of taxation has utterly failed to keep pace 
with changing requirements. Already it has 
driven many important companies to take 
overseas domicile, while many more, which in 
other circumstances would have been formed 
in this country, are being formed elsewhere, 
even though they may still look to London 
as their market for capital. If, for similar 
reasons, key men in industry and commerce 
should follow suit in large numbers, the loss 
to the country might become calamitous. 


What is needed is a new approach to these 
questions by minds uninhibited by the past, 
and prepared to take into consideration the 
facts of the present, 


HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


Record Furniture Deliveries 
Iut) Seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on December 7 
in London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., 
Chairman and Managing Director, presiding. 


The following are brief extracts from his 
circulated review. 
The Accounts show a Trading Profit for 


the period of 53 weeks to July 16, 1954, of 
£600,125 after providing for all charges, 
including depreciation, compared with a 
frading Profit of £561,879 for the preceding 
year. Income Tax and Profits Tax on the 
profit for the period amount to £340,907, 
leaving a net profit of £259,229. Out of the 
results for this period an amount of £265,599 
is added to the amount of unappropriated 
profits of £120,841 brought forward from last 
year, making a total of £386,440 available for 
appropriation. 

The purchase of furniture 
common with that of many household com- 
modities. We have been successful in 
increasing our share of that increased market. 
Your Company delivered more units of 
furniture than it has ever done before. 

It was possible for us to sell at the end of the 
year our new and improved ranges of furniture 
ut prices lower than those of corresponding 
furniture at the beginning of the year. 

The increase of competition which 
developed has been more than adequately met 
in the past year. A very real contribution 
has been made towards the immediate and 
future growth of the business. 

We may look forward to a larger produc- 
tion and sale in the year that is now with us 
and to improved results. Your Board believes 
that, in the absence of abnormal conditions 
of trade, you can look forward to this with 
reasonable assurance. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed dividend of 9 per cent. was 
approved. 


has grown in 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue fabulous two months which ended on 
November 13, 1929, will always live in my 
financial memory. It was the time of thé 
great Wall Street crash when panic seized 
the American investor. Market values fell 
by billions of dollars each day. It was 
nothing for the heavy stocks to shed 25 to 
50 points at a time. An inflated bank stock 
like First National actually dropped $500 a 
share in a session. I well remember the 
bank stocks because | was a small participant 
in a syndicate formed by a London merchant 
bank, to buy and hold a block of Chase 
National Bank common. We used to hang 
over the ticker tape with white, grim faces 
watching our investment slide down the 
paper streamers as if it were confetti thrown 
at a Marxist wedding. The selling grew like 
an avalanche until by November 13 the 
leading industrial shares had lost half their 
previous value. The total shrinkage in 
market’ values was of the order of $40 
billions. The panic was only stopped by a 
cut in income tax, a lowering of bank rate 
and the pegging of ‘pivotal’ stocks in the 
market by large standing orders. Well, the 
New York stock exchange has now broken 
through the ‘high’ which preceded the 1929 
crash without causing the slightest ripple of 
alarm. The advance today is not based on 
borrowed money, there is no inflation in the 
credit structure or, indeed, in the economy, 
and a repetition of the 1929 crash would be 
impossible. Yet it is a curious fact that 
equity stocks today are selling on Wall 
Street at very nearly the same price-earnings 
ratio as they were in September, 1929, which 
was 13}. 
* * + 

To the uninitiated [ must explain that 
equity earnings are expressed in Wall Street 
at so many dollars per share, so that the 
market price is assessed at so many times 
the earnings. The conventional price- 
earnings ratio is, I believe, 10, but fashions 
change in investment as in dress. If earnings 
are expected to rise, or if less risk is assumed 
to attach to their maintenance, then buyers 
will predominate in the market and the 
price-earnings ratio will rise. It rose to 16 
in the 1928 boom and to 23 in the peculiar 
post-war boom in 1946. It may rise to 16 
again in 1955 if American investors take the 
view that their recession is ended and that 
their economy will once again ‘enter a phase 
of expansion’ as the chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers recently prophesied. 
Indeed, if the pension funds and the 
insurance companies continue their strong 
buying of equities they may well alter the 
conventional idea of the price-earnings ratio 
from 10 to 124 or 15. The rate of interest 
also affects investment conventions, for the 
market price of an industrial equity is merely 
the discounted value of future dividends or 
earnings. 

. . * 

When I said recently that Wall Street was 
more vulnerable than Throgmorton Street it 
was because the discounting of future 
dividends and earnings of American Cor- 
porations was more speculative at a time 
when the economy had not yet emerged from 
its recession. In this country we are enjoying 
a well-earned boom and it is not necessary 
for us to bet upon a recovery. 

In a few more weeks or months it will be 
possible to say whether the greater-than- 


seasonal recovery now being seen in the 
United States has closed the mild and 
orthodox recession of 1953/54. 

It is, of course, possible to find cases 
where our Own price-earnings ratio is so 
much higher than that of a comparable 
stock on Wall Street that one would say it 
is more vulnerable. For example, if we 
express earnings net of tax as the Americans 
do, it will be found that Marks and Spencer 
is selling here at 48 times earnings whereas 
Sears Roebuck is selling at only 16 in New 
York. Or Dunlop, which is selling at 19 
times earnings here against 8.2 times for 
US Rubber. On the other hand, American 
chemical stocks sell at higher earnings 


10, 


1954 


ratios than does Imperial Chem; 

London. By and large I do not sy 

that there is much to choose between 

two markets on this technical earnings 

although Wall Street, on the short Vi 

might be more vulnerable. ™ 
+ * - 

_Not long ago I commented on a broker’ 
circular which had been advising clients i 
switch immediately from British to Amer 
equities because of the coming election, 
I did not agree with his estimate Of the 
chances of a Labour victory. If the Prime 
Minister decides to go to the country before 
the Budget it may well be the signal for a 
rise in the London market, on the grounds 
that a Conservative victory is more Certain 
But I doubt whether a general election 
becomes a serious market influence before 
it is actually announced from Downing 
Street. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue stock markets have regained a somewhat 
unsteady balance and remain highly sensitive 
and selective. The gilt-edged market was at 
first stimulated by the success of the Govern- 
ment’s conversion operation but is still 
disturbed by idle talk of dearer money. The 
most active market is in South African, gold 
shares, where the OFS developing mines are 
once again rising in anticipation of good 
quarterly reports next month. The political 
risks attaching to the election of Mr. 
Strydom as Premier seems to have been 
largely discounted, if that is possible. SHELL 
TRANSPORT Pleased most professionals (if not 
all) by declaring the same interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. tax free on the enlarged capital. 
This confirms the expectation that 15 per 
cent. tax free will be paid for the year, which 
will allow a yield of 4% per cent. gross at the 
present price of 119s. Some optimists 
believe that more will be paid by the Royal 
Dutch Shell group—if only to justify the 
high price of ROYAL DUTCH on Wall Street. 
Stranger things have happened. 
7 * * 


The market was surprised by the increase 
in earnings and dividend of GumNNess, but 
disappointed by Bass, which is paying the 
same. The statistics suggest that the decline 
in beer consumption is slowing down, if it 
has not come to a stop, while the profits of 
brewery companies reporting in the first 
nine months of the year disclose an average 
increase of around 20 per cent. This is no 
doubt mainly due to the lower cost of barley, 
though some companies can also claim a 
greater efficiency in operation. In the case 
of Guinness earnings at 33} per cent. have 
increased by 32 per cent. and the dividend 
is raised from 18 per cent. to 23 per cent. 
The shares advanced from 39s. to 42s. to 
give a yield of 5} per cent. This seems 
reasonable and very useful for the investor 
in search of income. But for capital appre- 
ciation few investors could have been luckier 
than those who bought SCOTTISH BREWERS 
when I recommended them a year ago—on 
November 27, 1953. They were then 53s. 6d. 
and as I write they are quoted at 103s. 9d. 
A sudden demand this week caught the 
market short of shares and the price rose 
suddenly by 7s. The yield at 103s. 9d. on 
last year’s dividend of 18 per cent. is under 
2) per cent. but with earnings of 102 per 
cent. the earnings’ yield is nearly 20 per cent., 


which still satisfies my strict investment test, 
Clearly, the market is going for a bonus, 
The interim dividend for the year ending 
April, 1955, will be declared next month, 
As the company cannot expand as much as 
it has in the past few years the fortunate 
holders should be prepared sooner or later 
to take part of their handsc#e profits. 


- * . 


The loss for the second year running 
sustained by SINGER MOTORS is a reminder 
that competition is becoming more severe in 
the motor industry and that when the giants 
are spending millions on new plant some of 
the small or weaker companies are bound to 
be hit badly in the end. Indeed, some of the 
big groups like ROOTES may eventually feel 
the pinch. I feel sure, however, that the 
giant BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION will be 
able to hold its own against the fierce 
competition of FORDS and GENERAL MOTORS 
(through Vauxhall). The highly efficient 
Austin factory at Birmingham can teach even 
the Americans something in mechanisation, 
or automation as it is called. The pro- 
gramme of rationalisation and standardisa- 
tion which followed on the Austin-Morris 
merger may now be regarded as complete, 
although the full fruits of the economies 
made may not yet have been seen in the 
BMC trading accounts. The next stage is 
one of expansion of output and to finance 
this it is proposed to issue new 5s. shares at 
8s. in the proportion of one for ten. This 
will raise over £4 millions. By next spring 
output is planned to increase by 25 per cent. 
to 10,000 cars a week and to 15,000 carsa 
week in another eighteen months. This 's 
more than 50 per cent. higher than the 
present output. Last year output rose by 
27 per cent. and profits by 25 per cent., 90 
that shareholders can look forward to 
increasingly good results. The dividend 
(for the year to July 31) was raised from 
105 per cent. to 12} per cent. out of earnings 
on 49 per cent. The shares have come back 
—on the announcement of the increase m 
capital—to Ils. from 12s. 3d. not many 
months ago and at this level a dividend 
yield of 5j per cent. is obtained and an 
earnings’ yield (ex-EPL) of 26 per cent. 
A switch from Rootes yielding only 4.05 pet 
cent., would be justified—or 4a straight 
purchase. 
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*‘BAAL SHEM-TOB—i18th Century Founder 
of Chassidism "—-Lecture by Abram Spiro, 
M.A., Ph.D, (Tutor in Jewish Studies. 
Liberal Jewish Synagoct sund 
12 at 3.30 p.m. at 
Synagocue (Annexe) § 
Road, N.W.8 (opp, Lord's C 
All welcome, 
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INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING tr 
Gecretaria, subjects for Graduates and 
others 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals Davies's, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 
(PARK 8392.) 
LEARN A LANGUAGE the easy Assimil 
way In three months y can learn & new 
language Assimij is a vital method that 
teaches you, in your own home, languages 
as they are spoken—-without the drudgery 
of learning by heart Assimil books and 
records, alone or preferably 
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German, Russian, English 
E.M.I. Institutes, Dept. SP59, 10 Pembrid 
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AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE. 

arrived. Unequalled for genuine 

ness and imported by us for many years 

to meet a sustained and growing demand. 
3 Ib. lls., 6 Ib. 21s. Post Paid. Shilling 

Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
C3 


Just 


4 WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND OF 








CAKES. GALBRAITH’'S SCOTCH SHORT- 
BREAD. Baked with finest quality butter, 
flour and sugar, its rich flavour is delicious 
Your customers and friends, here and 
abroad, would warmly appreciate a tin for 
Christmas Why not send us a note of 
addresses with cards? We pack securely 
and post direct them 1 lb. 7s., 2 Ib 
lls. 9d. post free U.K Ga'braiths, 70-82 
High Street, Ayr, Scotland 

BLACK FOREST sparkling Pine-needle 
Bath tablets Supreme fragrance 4s 
packet. Natural Pine Bath Extract (brown) 
6s., Pine-Milk (green) 8s., Pine-spirit 80 
per cent. for massage (Franzbranntwein) 
8s. 6d. per bottle, post free. Ravika Ltd., 
i4 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2 
CRYSTALLIZED FRUITS Magnificent 
New Season’s Choicest French Qus 
Liberal as:ortment large Apricots Green- 
ages, Pears and Figs. 3 Ib. net in Presen- 
tation Box 28s 1, Ib. ifs Carlsbad 
Plums 8 oz. 6s - 1 Ib. lls. 6d Elvas 
Plums 1 Ib. 8s Po Paid Shilling 
Coffee Cx Ltd., 3s Phi Ipot Lane, London, 
E.C.3 

HIGHEST QUALITY FRESH FRUIT 


preserves and Christmas Fare direct to you 
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inder money-back tee Sample 

parcel, contents: 2 | Si\mas Pudding 
mtaining Rum and Brandy), one tin 

ach Sirawberries, Apric Fruit Salad, 

ne jar each Strawberry Jam, Marmalade 
livered for 1¥s. (cash with r). Par- 

iculars of many other spe ies and 

Christmas gift scheme for friends at home | 

and abroad sent on application Phillips, | 

Rowan Cottage, Chesterfield Road, Matlock, 

Verbyshire 

MUSIC, t be loved, must be understood 

Sir Malcolm Sargent ‘ays TH 

ENJOY MENT O IF MUSIC is of special 

value Mr Si y iarrison mnakes 

points immediace It is as if 

we had a musician in our home to taik and 

play & 8 Complete work 

lilustrated book and seven 

i8 rpm records All avai 

Easy terms. E.M.1. In 

Sp 55), Pembridge Square 

OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUI yf good 

things ¢t eat over 70 items 























THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

é Books on 
Omparative Relj 

Yoga, Philosophy, = 


Apply Dept. S, 
50 Gloucester Place, London, Wi 
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RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be tlodiy 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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= IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make ed “ 
= 1oney The LSJ—for 35 years under the we " i 
= , ’ aze of newspaper proprietors iy Wsustrace 
= THE WORLD'S has helpe is to, gucces m (Canners), FOR 
= at it off ngel RING MARYLAND 2728 Gardener's 
= . = Writin f 8 Ciristmas Price List Vouchers now ready 
= GREATEST = | Dept., London School Maskells, 180 Dirleton Road Works, 
= = | Gordon Square, London London, E.15 r 
= = | 4574 ‘There are LSJ students ‘all over 
= BOOKSHOP = | the world | rl ma 
= = | AMERICAN MAG AZINES by yearly postal | + 
= = subserit ational Geog. Magazine, ACCOMMODATION 
= = | 49s. 2d.: Life (int ), 45s.; Popular Mecha- . ” ¥ 
= = | ni 32s Popular Photocraphy, 36s t oh a —— > —o ve aa PLEASE HELP 
= = | Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co busines ; ple within next six months 
= a =| (S.P.). 111 Buchanan Street. Blackpool. | Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. | The 
= = AUTHORS invited t MSs (including “ — ’ 
= r = | poems) for book l Reasonable x 
= = terms, particulars free Stockwell Ltd 
= ALL Y OUR = | Book Publishers, Ilfracombe. (Estd. 1898.) HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
= =| EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office | ,... satan ‘ Ween aa IETY 
= = . - , | 1955 CRUISES, Continental tours, cruises 
= CHRISTMAS = taff men and women Typewriting to Seain from £20, book now to ensure | 
= = | Duplicating —Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 the best accommodation, full details from 
= = | Strand, W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090 C.O.T., 220 Kensington High Street, W.8 
= " = | FICTION-WRITING We are specialist | Wes. 1541-3 to give him, and many of 
= = | tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work — a 
= OO Ss = appears in all markets. Prospectus free ‘ his friends, one this year. 
= =} from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic. 
= = | tlon-Writing Science Ltd . Regent House, | HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES W.c.1 
= Z| Regent Street, London, W.1 APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge | 32, SOhn Street, London, W.6.1. 
= Foyles have depts. for = _ HOW * means wri ae Daa = for | Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes | (Regd. in accord. with the Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 
= J = 4 ee A “ les Fees tuiti > oo a and Penning wes a Licence aot Bt . 2 
= - = r 1 ‘ n cces lliards ibrary and Music 90m, 
= Gramophone Records, = Soe a” gincct’ of Geccented ‘Wenig | Buuards. . Library ang Music Room. 5. 
= H li = | Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. | Gountry House Hotel ———_—_—_—_—- —— 
= Stationer-,, andic raft = | LITERARY TYPING. 2s 1,000, 6d. carbon. | sovRNEMOUTH. Connaught , w 
= ° = | Theses, Plays, act y assured E. Jen- Cliff Tel 1044 33 rms 220 yds. sea 
= Tools and Materials, = | nings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone front jens, Putting Green, Garages. Zn 
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